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1SAW A MIRACLE... 
Has found again in this mighty power to destroy ... 


I got in early ... 
So I know how it was. 

And I tell you, it was a miracle. 

Because I remember when broomsticks were our rifles 
and we threw tin can grenades . . . and propped up 
stove pipes and painted signs that said, “This is an 
eight-inch gun” . . . ““This is a howitzer” . . . and we 
threw tarps over trucks and made out they were tanks. 
And though we laughed about it and kidded about it, 


we were ashamed .. . 
And then they hit us... 

And America went to work and performed a miracle. 
I know because I was at Kasserine when tanks and 
guns, American-made, rolled them back and_ broke 
their backs in the passes and we and the British 
smashed their Mark IV’s and their 88’s under the 
weight of our attack ...and drove them out and pinned 
them like rats between Cap Bon and the sea. 

And I was in the first wave at Sicily, and when we 
cracked the iron ring at Anzio and killed the hard spirit 
of their Elite Corps with more bombs and shells than 


they had ever dreamed of before . . . 


And I was with them on invasion day... 
It was a miracle. And now seeing here the endless miles 
of tanks, the long railroad trains of guns, the flying 
fields carved out of every corner to hold the overflow 
of planes . . . I know my country has found again the 


strength that made us great... 


the power to create... 

And I see how this miracle . . . this mighty power, this 
energy used now for war... can, after Victory, create a 
new and finer life than we have ever known before . .. 
New cities, new farms, new homes, new industries. . . 
new opportunities for me, and every man, to plan and 
work and grow... .to build a new and greater America... 


The way we want it to be... 


The way it’s got to be! 

e e 
Here at Nash-Kelvinator, when our war job is done, it will be 
our obligation to convert all the new strength, all the new power 
to produce, all the new ability and skill and knowledge that have 
come to us so quickly under the driving necessity of war to pro- 


duction for peace. 
That means more automobiles than we have ever built before . . . 
automobiles even finer than the great Nash cars that are today 
roving their outstanding F scwesd and economy. 
elvinator refrigerator | 4 


ft means an even greater 

than we produced before .. . finer home freezers, 

electric water heaters and electric ranges than have 
The Army-Navy 

**E”’ awarded to 

Nash-Kelvinator 


ever served in any household. 
This is our program. This will be our part in the 
Corp., Propeller 


building of a greater, happier nation. For we 
believe all of us owe to those who have fought to 
preserve it a strong, a vital, a growing America 
where all men and women will have the freedom 
and the opportunity to make their dreams come true. _ Diwision. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Kenosha * Milwaukee *» DETROIT * Grand Rapids + Lansing 
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Why Railroads anticipate a “green light” for postwar jobs 
When victory is achieved, many men released from 
military service and civilian war jobs will look for 
an opportunity to be “working on the railroad.” Here 
are some reasons why the railroads should need them: 


Industry will require unprecedented peacetime 
freight movement to deliver the pent-up needs 
for civilian goods throughout the world. 


War-worn rolling stock and motive power will 
be reconditioned or replaced... New lightweight 
freight and passenger cars will be built for fast 
service... Modern high speed and -heavy duty 
locomotives will be needed... Many new Stain- 
less Steel trains will appear. Roadbed, track, 
structures and all phases of railroading will re- 
quire attention. 


To support the Railway Industry’s postwar objective 
ih 9 i I ° re = even enon so eae eg BE 4 and com- 
y ‘ort, men will also be n in the steel, coal, power 
€S la unig Cure of oil, lumber, glass and other industries which supply 
the wartime load... 


the railroads. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... And Wold for Peacetins Prosperity 


How Nickel will help give jobs a “clear track” 


Today, just as Nickel is adding stamina to battle 
equipment, it is also helping the “iron horse” stand 
up'to its wartime load. 


From the sturdy boiler plates of giant locomotives 
to the flashing lightweight sheathing of Stainless 
Steel coaches, Nickel is saving weight, adding 
strength and resisting corrosion. 


Tomorrow, Stainless and other Nickel steels, Monel 
and other high-Nickel alloys. will go into even finer 
trains. These time-proven metals will help eliminate 
power-consuming weight by permitting thinner 
plates and lighter sections in many vital parts. 


Meanwhile Railroads and manufacturers with metal 
problems areinvited toconsult Nickel’s technical staff. 


thetnternationat NICK EL, Company, inc. 


World's largest miners, smelters and refiners of Nicketand Platinum metals 
oe - ole producers af MONEL ... producers of other high-Nickel alloys 








It's glass}... soft, lightweight fluffy mass 
of fine fibers... 


SaaS SES 
- « - glass fibers . . 
e+e won't rot or decay... 


- naturally incombustible 


.. millions of entrapped air spaces . . . an 
ideal thermal insulating material, 


How Fine Fibers of Glass aM 
Are Used to Handcuff Heat 


Heat is always trying to escape from 
warm places where it is wanted—or to 
force its way into cold places where it 
is unwelcome. 
Controlling this vagrant is the func- 
-tion of insulation. Since fuel is con- 


Modern ‘controlled conditions” buildings re- 
quire insulating materials providing high ther- 
mal efficiency, noise reduction and firesafety. 
Fiberglas delivers all of these—plus light 
weight, easy workability and durability. 


al q % 

On U. S. Navy ships, Fiberglas insulations 
meet every requirement for firesofety, light 
weight and nonsettling under extraordinary 


vibration and impact. Also used in refrigerated 
Spaces, 


_ sumed in producing hoth heat and 
cold, the better the insulation, the 
greater the fuel saving. 

Basic Fiberglas* has definite char- 
acteristics which make it an exception- 
ally efficient thermal insulating mate- 
rial. Long, extremely fine glass fibers 
are interlaced to form a lightweight, 
fluffy, resilient mass—only about 2% 
glass—the rest entrapped air. And 
that’s what retards the flow of heat. 

In addition to its insulating effi- 
ciency, Fiberglas possesses other prop- 
erties which have made it so accept- 
able to builders. Fiberglas fibers need 
no “flameproofing”’, are permanently 
firesafe. Being glass, and a form of 
mineral wool, Fiberglas can’t burn, rot, 
mildew: It won’t pick up moisture or 


odors from the air. It is noncorrosive 
to metals, even in the presence of mois- 
ture. It resists acids. It provides no 
food for moths, ‘termites, rats, vermin. 

Little wonder, then, that the build- 
ing industry has found, in the many 
forms of Fiberglas Thermal Insula- 
tions, wide latitude for ingenuity in 
design—in industrial and commercial 
buildings, cold storage plants, apart- 
ment dwellings, prefabricated and 
site-constructed homes. 

Further information about all forms 
of Fiberglas is compiled in a booklet, 
“Fiberglasa—A New Basic Material”’ 
... Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1802 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Lid., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS | 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


Homes can be warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer—with insulation that pays for itself in 
fuel savings. Ask your local U. S. Gypsum 
dealer about “Red Top" Insulating Wool—it's 
Fiberglas. 





Today, frozen-food locker plants make living 
more enjoyable, economical for Americans in 
many cities. Construction plans, including Fiber- 
glas Insulation, are now ready to bring these 
benefits to most communities after the war. 








~ Expanses of lawn and gardens, with . 


a lake nearby for boating and bathing 
and fishing. A path through the grove 
where children can run and ride their 
bikes in safety. A good market only a 
short walk from the doorstep. 


This sounds like the ideal vacation 
spot. It isn’t. It is the pattern of living 
of the future within or near the cities. 
The plans are being laid today, along 
with many other revolutionary things 
we expect in our post-war world, 

Only we have learned not to expect 
change before it is due. There is a 
natural order that post-war progress 
will follow. First an interval after war 
- to give industry and the building trades 





The shape of things to come 


an opportunity to readjust to peace- 
time pursuits and to produce in quan- 
tity the peacetime things that are now 
in blueprint. Then, gradually, many 
new and exciting commodities will 
appear on the scene. The change will 
be evolution rather than revolution. 


To tell the public of things that are 
to come is the responsibility of the 
manufacturer anticipating a post-war 
market. His easiest route in presenting 
the virtues of his merchandise is 
through the large centers of popula- 
tion, such as Philadelphia. Consider 
this important city especially, for 
nearly 4 out of 5 of its families are 
reached daily by one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It is a family news- 
paper in this city of homes, Its circula- 
tion, in excess of 600,000, is the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. Despite wartime handicaps, 
itseditorial prestige has been enhanced. 
It is Philadelphia’s leading newspaper 
— has been the leader for 39 consecu- 


tive years. 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The army moves at dawn 


It was cool in the field last night. ... 
The army gets up reluctantly, at the 
command of a twelve-year-old sergeant. 
Steam rises from each warm patch of 
earth. Slowly the column forms and 
trudges toward the barn. 


It’s not a very big army, but it’s 
important to America’s military 
strength. For milk is this country’s 
most valuable crop. Milk is nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. And milk 
products make up about 25% of the 
average American’s food. 

Well-fed civilians work better. Well- 
fed soldiers fight better. And the na- 
tion’s dairy farm families — toiling 
long and hard to lick the shortages of 


manpower and machinery — are mak- 
ing a major contribution to victory. 


As our forces overseas increase, 
huge supplies of all foods must follow. 
As the starving peoples of ravaged 
lands are freed, they’ll need food from 
us until they can grow their own again. 
Every American can save lives by 
saving food. 


National Dairy is proud to have a 
part in this big job. We delivered 
$96,000,000 worth of milk products 
for direct-war purposes last year. And 
our research laboratories helped de- 
velop new products for the Army and 
Navy that will be as beneficial in peace 
as they are valuable in war. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as @ source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
































































































Are You Doing 





~ Postwar , Planning? 


Will you actually have the 


needed cash for reconversion ? 


ANY manufacturers . . . including some whose working capital 

position is the best in their history ...are going to find them- 
selves short of ready cash before income from civilian production is 
flowing in. 


They’re going to need cash to reconvert or rebuild plants, tools, . 


equipment . . . buy supplies and materials . . . meet payrolls, taxes, 
sales and advertising expenses. It’s going to be a real problem—money 
flowing out week after week . . . flowing out faster than wartime assets 
may become liquid . . . and with no income from sales for many months, 
perhaps a year or more. 


Plan Your Cash Requirements Now 


It’s not safe to assume that you'll have all the cash you'll need when 
your green light comes. Give your reconversion financial requirements 
the same advanced thinking and planning you've given production and 
merchandising. Plan sow what cash you will aot during your transi- 
tion period. Pian now at what points on the road you will need it. 
Decide now what cash you can be absolutely certain of having on time from 
te own working ae Plan now where the balance is coming from. 

en you'll know you 
reaches the market and brings you returns. ~ 


Over A Billion Advanced Since Pearl Harbor 


Farsighted manufacturers, including some of the biggest, have done 
just such intelligent financial planning. They've planned for the outside 
cash they may need, when and if they need it. Since Pearl Harbor, 
Commercial Credit has advanced more than one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. And’ Commercial Credit is equipped and ready 
to exceed that record: in the coming transition to civilian uction. 


A Commercial Credit representative will be glad to sit down with 
you and help you analyze your financial reconversion needs . . . and plan 
for them. He will explain how Commercial Credit is equipped to lend 
thousands or millions for any sound business need . .. to finance recon- 
version .. to give your business more working capital . . . to make tax 
or renegotiation payments. ..to buy other companies, etc. Address your 
inquiry to Mr. F. M. Nicodemus, Vice-President, Commercial Credit 
Company, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You will receive prompt attention. 


Commercial Credit Company 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Commercial Financing Divisions: 


New York Chicago Sanfrancisco LosAngeles _ Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $65,000,000 


INSTALLMENT FINANCING OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 





1 be able to operate successfully till your product - 









NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 








Nisei . 

In your July 17 edition Takako Fuchi- 
gami, writing from one of the relocation 
centers, asks: Does America want the Nisei 
(Japanese-Americans)? I have shared with © 
Miss Fuchigami and the 110,000 other per- 
sons of Japanese descent the hardships of 
the evacuation and subsequent confinement 
in relocation centers. All of us were plagued 
by every imaginable type of fear and anxi- 
ety; the barbed-wire fences, lookout towers, 
and the armed sentries added to our belief in 
the hostility of American public opinion 


toward our minority group. 


Now that I have lived on the “outside” 
in a normal American community for ten 
months, I find that the fears and anxieties 
were largely the result of a “barbed-wire 
neurosis.” I have found that most Americans 
are fair-minded and treat us not as “enemy 
Japs” but as fellow Americans. 


Soyo TAKAHASHI 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@ The assertion by your letters correspond- 
ent (NEwsweEEK, July 17) that the Ameri- 
can-born Japanese are better off than other 
people in Salt Lake City is just plain silly. 
There is in Salt Lake City a small Japanese 
colony, 150 in all, perhaps. The Japanese 
own a couple of lower-class hotels, two or 
three small cafés, and a few fruit shops. Some 
Japanese from the Utah relocation center 
have been permitted to settle in Salt Lake 
City, and others have gone to work on Utah 
farms. One of the leading members of the 
Mormon Church told me he had recently 
engaged a Japanese couple to look after his 
farm and that they were very satisfactory 
in every way. 
Marc T, GREENE 
Chateau Laurier 
Ottawa, Ont. 


@ I was lucky enough not to go down on a 
combat mission, but plenty of my buddies 
are still over there as prisoners and to think 
of the treatment they are receiving and this 
joker enjoying life in the United States and 
still sounding off! I feel all Americans, re- 
gardless of descent, are entitled to be treated 
as such and will be as long as they remain 
good Americans. 


First LIEvTENANT, Amr Corps 
(Name Withheld) 


Smyrna Army Air Field, Tenn. ~ 


Jet Propulsion 
In looking over our scrapbook, it is inter- 
esting to note that NEwswEEK seems to have 
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A. All rights 
executive and circulation offices: NEWSWEEK 
J] and 42nd Street, New York 
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second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio. 
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MAKES THE P-38 DOUBLY MANEUVERABLE! 
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The super-P-38 Lightning has been burn- 
ing up the skies over enemy territory for 
months... rolling up even more one-sided 
scores against Axis fighters. 

This great fighter, made still greater with 
a sensational increase in speed, is easier to 
handle because it is now equipped with 
“finger-tip control” made possible by 
aileron boosters—a unique improvement 
developed by Lockheed engineers. 


These boosters are actuated by the revo- 
lutionary Hycon “Stratopower” hydraulic 
pump, which also provides quicker re- 
sponse of other control surfaces. Asa result, 
the plane is twice as maneuverable as pre- 
vious models... the pilot can aim and fire 
his guns more accurately and can out-fight 
many single engined ships, even in the thin 
air eight miles up in the stratosphere. 

To help save American lives by speeding 
victory, we are forcing every facility to 
peak Capacity in the production of Hycon 

Stratopower” pumps. Until victory, all 
are reserved for fighting planes. 


For Iudustiy “When Viclory Comes. 
When available to industry, the compact 
Hycon ‘‘Stratopower” pump, furnishing 
variable volume up to 3000 pene per square 
inch, will perform many hydraulic jobs better. 


Other Hycon Pumps and Valves are avail- 
able today in the‘ 3000-pound range for 
commercial applications to control or actu- 
ate dump truck lifts, giant presses, machine 
tools, remote control circuits and materials- 
handling mechanisms. They will test high- 
pressure apparatus; operate brakes, clutches 
.and steering devices of heavy vehicles; and 
' solve a wide variety of other hydraulic prob- 
lems. Write for full information. 


















tET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘* HYCON -: 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


Petented—Maavfactured only by The New York Air Brake Company 
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THRE NEW WORK 
AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


—Kyleaules Qivtition —___ 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ~ 





EEDLE BEARINGS 


can give New Values 
to Kitchen Mixers, too... 


Look over the designer’s shoulder as he plans tomorrow’s 
kitchen mixer. You’ll see a trimmer...lighter...easier- 
to-handle unit—far more comgnor and serviceable than 
ever before. 

One small thing sien a big contribution to this 
product improvement and better performance is the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

You may never see the Needle Bearings working in 
your new kitchen mixer, or in the other appliances 
many manufacturers will be producing for your postwar 
use. But they’ll be there inside—in the mechanism 
providing the advantages of compact design... ease 
of lubrication and lighter weight .. . features ‘which 

“ combine to increase efficiency and lower costs. 

Before putting ‘your postwar products into work, 
consider the unique combination of advantages that 
led to widespread use of Needle Bearings in our war- 
time machinery and the equipment they produced for 
our fighting men. Here are a few of the principal 
features that will contribute to design improvements: 

1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 
2. Light weight . 5. Ease of installation 
3. High-load capacity 6. Low cost 


Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along -with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
; Est.1866, Torrington, Conn.,South Bend 21, Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Roll 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia - Detroit 
Cleveland « Seattle « Chicago - San Francisco 
los Angeles - Toronto + London, England 








TORRINGTON ||{\|| Bearines 











8 NEWSWEEK 


been about the first American publication to 
appreciate fully the. implications of the re- 
cent developments in the field of gas turbines 
and _jet propulsion. 

That two-page feature in your Jan. 17 is- 
sue has created a lot of comment and seems 
to have led the parade for others. It is:inter- 
esting to note that Fortune has an article on 
gas turbines in their June issue and that other 
magazines are following suit. It is also inter- 
esting to note the hundreds of clippings we 
are now receiving from papers throughout 
the country on a similar story which the 
National Educational Alliance and the Asso- 
ciated Press sent out in April and May, quot- 
ing from some of Geoffrey Smith’s comments 
in our book “Gas Turbines and Jet Propul- 
sion for Aircraft.” This is still the only book 
available any place in the world on this in- 
triguing new subject. Geoffrey Smith has re- 
cently expanded and brought up to date the 
early edition, and this will be out of the 
bindery sometime in August. 


Cartes E. THorp, 
Publisher 
Aerosphere 
New York City 


PoonnD? 


Wounded Lad 
Thank you for printing that particular 
photo of the wounded French lad (News- 
WEEK, July 10). More 
of this kind of thing 
on our. posters to 
boost war-loan drives, 
rather than the stereo- 
typed artist’s concep- 
tion of heroic scenes, 
would drive the point 
home. Orchids to the 
photographer for a 
wonderful shot. . 


R. F. VANDER VEEN, 
A.S., USN 
University of the 
South, Sewannee,’ 
Tenn. 


The picture was 

taken for the war 

suse m photo pool by Asso- 

Associated Press ciated. Press photog- 

rap Harry Harris 

eainenes outside St. Sauveur, 

Normandy, after a German grenade had in- 
jured a group of French civilians. 


POooeyP 


Pockets Wanted 

What “we Seabees” are wishing when we 
get back, we of the middle-age-spread, es- | 
pecially: We want a new uniform for our 
branch of service. We feel the Seabees have 
done their part and are deserving of some 
trousers with pockets and without the thirteen 
buttons. 


~ 


Anruony H. Baca, S. E. 1/c 


Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calit. 


Porn 


35-Cent. Hamburgers 

I call on NeEwsweex to help me express 
my sympathy to Mr. Morgenthau for having 
to pay 19 cents for a sandwich. I do wish we 
could have Mr. Morgenthau with us some 
day so that perhaps some official pressure 
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This is my Birthright! 


This is what a man can tie to. No 
matter how black the casualty lists, 
or how long victory is in coming; no 
matter how truth is twisted to self- 
‘ish ends; no matter how the effort 
of the nation seems to flounder: here 
I will make my stand. 


No power on earth can shake my 
faith in this land which is my home. 
Its beauty and its bounty are part 
of me. I have breathed the free 


wind that blows across its moun-. 


tains and prairies, woods and farms. 
It has given me liberty to make a life 
in my own way. To work, to build a 
home and raise my children, to wor- 
ship God as I see fit. 


I am sick of all wars, and who is 
not? I am werried about my fighter 
sons, and discouraged by long- 
drawn months of uncertainty. But 
there is an inner depth of my spirit 
that has never faltered. 


I will keep on and I will do my best. 
My job, my gifts of blood to the 
Red Cross, the money I lend to 
my Government are small things 
by themselves. But I am not 
alone in these. There are millions 


‘of others like me—quiet, unimpor- 


tant people, willing to give all they 
have to keep their country free. 


1 am protecting my future as an American 
with every War Bond I can buy. 


wa CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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could be brought to bear on the local bean- 
eries. In all the fair city of Bremerton it is 
quite impossible to get even the lowly ham- 
burger (plain) at less than 35 cents (catsup 
5 cents extra). 


é Epmunp A. Grew 
Bremerton, Wash. © 


Wallet Girl 

So Lt. John H. Ewing is in the South Pa- 
cific and he makes a neat little case for his 
V-mail, so his papa, the New York realtor, 
has it manufactured (NEwsweex, May 29). 
Oh, yes, they are going to sell them and will 
net 4 cents per. Very interesting, but who 
is the girl? I scanned the photo under a glass 
but no luck. 


Sct. Dore P. SKINNER 
Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ I want to thank you for the swell write-up 
in Newsweek on the File-A-V. It certainly 
created a stir when the fellows started re- 
ceiving the clippimgs from home. I even ex- 








.. and in full 


pect to get some fan mail. What I would like 
to know is the name of the girl in the pic- 
ture. That might cause me sonie trouble for 
I am sure a couple of people will want to 
know too. . 
Jack Ewinc 
c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


To reward Sergeant Skinner and others 








Man-Hunting 
Executive Stalks TIME 


Time is on the side of those who use it best. Would you accomplish more in these war-rushed 
days? Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication Systems give many extra precious minutes every 
day . . . avoid those office ‘‘man-hunts’’ that lose so much time. 


Teletalk on the desk means... at the mere flick of a convenient key . . . you are ready to talk... 
instantly, personally, to‘any individual in your organization. Without leaving your own desk you 
can get information on orders, production, accounts... transact any of the hundred and one 
routine matters that come to your attention every day. 


Whether your business is a small two-office suite or a large manufacturing plant, the savings in 
time, energy and effort that Teletalk provides can easily pay for its installation in a few months’ time. 


These savings come when high-priced executives no longer lose many minutes trying to contact 
each other . . . from extra call-backs on matters taken care of instantly by Teletalk . . . from fewer 
errors .. . from the quiet efficiency of an office undisturbed by confusing man-hunts. 


War orders will probably give you the proper priority. Your nearest Teletalk representative can 
advise you on that. You will find him listed in your classified telephone directory. Let him ap- 
praise your needs and recommend just the Teletalk installation to give you the utmost time-sav- 
ing, convenience and economy. If you cannot locate him, write us and we will see that you are 
properly contacted. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. °¢ Established 1909. 
Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address: "ARLAB", New York City 
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Let’s All Back the Attack Licensed under U.S. Patents of 


Western Electric Company, Incor porated, 


—Buy Extra War Bonds | and American Telephone 
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...and FAST 


@ With the Printing Calculator, wide-carriage model, it’s a lead-pipe cinch — as the 
picture plainly shows. You do the work once, and once only. All the essential figures 
are printed — automatically calculated — in one quick operation. The carriage tabu- 
lates swiftly from one recording — to another, whenever necessary. The clear- 
cut carbon copy is permanently file-able. , 


Here is a calculating machine your office can also use in half a dozen other valuable, 
time-saving ways . .. for posting and calculating Work Orders — for extending 
quantity by price on purchase requisitions and incoming invoices — for computing 
engineering data and cost estimates directly onto specification sheets... to name 
only a few. 

Along with the added flexibility provided by its wide carriage, the Printing Calcula- 
tot is more than ever the ideal all-purpose calculating machine. It’s a t manpower 
conserver, especially in today’s scarce-of-help office, for it speeds the flow of vital 
figures. Its simple, one-hand keyboard banisbes con- 
fusion. Its printing feature safeguards the work — 
abolishes hidden errors— eliminates the need for 
re-run to prove accuracy ...And its ability to mul- 
tiply, divide, add, subtract—and print—lets this 
one machine do the job of two! 

We urge all businessmen to investigate this 
time-saving office “machine-tool.” For details, 
just phone our nearest office or write us at 

uffalo 5, New York. 


The Printing Calculator is available on WPB approval, te 
help conserve manpower, expedite war work, maintain neces- 
sary civilian economy. Talk it over with our representative. 


by Re 


The only PRINTING calculator with automatic division. 


This calculator writes pay cheeks 
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snap of Gale Robbins of Twentieth Century- 


Fox. A more extensive view of her appears 


herewith and she will have the place of hon- 
or as pin-up girl in the Aug. 7 NEWSWEEK 
Battle Baby for the armed forces. 


Three-Term Governors 

In your July 10 issue there slipped in the 
erroneous statement—surprising for NeEws- 
wEEK—that our Governor Bricker, the 50th 
governor of Ohio, is “the only one thrice 
elected to the office.” He is the fourth to 
have that honor. — 

The statement that Governor Bricker 
found Ohio $40,000,Q00 in the red and now 
has it $70,000,000 in the black is vigorously 
denied, with figures from the books, by the 
Auditor of State—who may be subject to 
doubt, being a Democrat, in a political year. 


IRVINE L. DuNGAN 


- 


Troy, Ohio 


On point one, NEwsweeK is.not only sur- 
prised but chagrined. The previous three- 
time governors of Ohio were: Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Republican, 1868-72, 1876-77 (re- 
signed to become President); James M. Cox, 
Democrat, 1913-15, 1917-21; Vic Donahey, 
Democrat, 1923-29. On point two, here is 
the record when Bricker took office; state 
general-revenue-fund deficit $2,200,000; 
future revenues totaling $23,600,000 pledged 
to reimburse local governments for poor-re- 
lief funds already spent; $18,280,000 owing 


on state pledges to the public schools and © 


teachers’ retirement system already spent; 
credit of $4,000,000 in the school fund. Net 
arrears, $40,080,000. The general revenue 
deficit was wiped out the first year; poor- 
relief financing caught up in four years; the 
school deficit was paid off within five years. 
The state surplus has now exceeded $70,- 
000,000 as the legislature has chosen not to 
— taxes in order to build up a postwar 
fund. 


Confessions . 

Your story of the city-dump murder 
(NEwsweEEK, July 10) exposes a situation 
upon which attention should be focused: the 
methods used by officers of the law to wring 
confessions from accused persons. Though 
Richard Vincent’s body disclosed no bruises, 
to what tortures was he subjected, to make 
him confess to a crime of which he was 
innocent? 


ite alae al 


L. D. Dix 
Dix & Dix, Associate General Agents 
Mobile, Ala. 


Navy Education 

Certain duties we won't mention kept me 
away from my desks in Washington and Co- 
lumbia at the time Ray Moley’s article, “The 
Navy as Educator,” appeared. ( NEwswEEK, 
June 12.)°T have just caught up with the 
stack and have read the article today with 
great interest and appreciation. It has given 
us a great boost in morale to have our pro- 


gram evaluated so sympathetically by one 
who knows from past edueational experi- ” 


ence whereof he speaks. 
J. W. BaRKER 
Special Assistant to . 
the Secretary of the Navy 
Department of the Navy 
Washington, D.-C. 
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Columbia hails 


the Triumphant... 


America's First Lady of the Opera! 


¢ Today, Columbia welcomes Helen Traubel, world’s greatest living 
Wagnerian soprano, to its ever-growing family of famous recording 
artists .. . and promises, for tomorrow, still more golden pages in the 
star-studded Columbia repertoire. 

As America’s first “First Lady” of the Metropolitan, Helen Traubel 
has established precedent after precedent! First American soprano in 
almost half a century to triumph as Briinnhilde! First native-born, 
native-trained singer to star brilliantly as Isolde! 
First in the hearts of her countrymen for the 
magnificent warmth, the opulent tone color 
and range of her voice! 

In her, America has produced a singer with 
the statuesque beauty, the dramatic ability, and 


COLUM BIA 
Waite ortet— 


the heroic voice demanded by Wagnerian roles. She has been cited as 
“Outstanding American Artist”. . . has received the coveted Wagne- 
rian “Oscar” . . . has alone been presented with the famous Nordica 
brooch! Today Helen Traubel, America’s high priestess of song, has 
an enchanted world at her feet! 

Columbia is happy to welcome Helen Traubel! The best the music 
world can offer is heard on Columbia Records, the only records with 
the Sensitone-Surface. They are pressed in lay- 
ers, with highly sensitized surfaces. This proc- 
ess makes possible richer tone, new freedom 
from needle noise, and greater durability. On 
Columbia Masterworks, Great Music is More 


Faithfully Yours! 


Trade Marks ‘‘Columbia,”’ **Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tares Columbia Recording Corporation @P A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting Syatem, Ino, 


wy, 
cd 
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Nathan Milstein (Violin) with Chicago 
Sym. Orch.: Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in 
D Major, Set M-mM-413 . s . $4.50 


Orson Welles with Fay Bainter and 
members of the Mercury Theater: 
Macbeth. Set c-mMc-33 2 .°« $10.50 


Robert Casadesus (Piano) with Orch. Andre Kostelanetz and orchestra play- 
Symph. de Paris: Mozart’s Concerto ing the delightful Strauss Waltzes. Set 
No. 24 inC Minor. Set M-MM-356, $4.50 M-481 «2 2 0 © © © ¢ $350 











Doing nicely now... thanks to a 


Asics MOMENTS ticked by during 
Johnny’s birth. 

Finally, Doctor decided to call upon a 
powerful, wonderful substance to check 
mother’s hemorrhage. 

A powerful, wonderful substance, in- 
deed. It is made from a_ black, evil- 
smelling fungus that attacks the grain of 
rye. It is so powerful that one one-hun- 
dredth of an ounce would be more than 
five hundred times too much for a human 
body to stand! 

But this substance—ergonovine— 
properly prepared and dispensed in pre- 
cise dosage form by your druggist, can 
be a miraculous life-saver. 


THE MAN YOUR DOCTOR COUNTS ON 


It is one of hundreds of potent drugs 
with which your druggist is familiar. It 


is only one example of countless life- 
saving and pain-relieving substances dis- 
pensed by your druggist. 

His knowledge and his skill have not 
been acquired easily. They are the fruit 
of four intensive years of study in col- 
lege. Study that extends far beyond just 
chemistry and pharmacology . . . to 
physics, botany, biology, physiology, 
bacteriology, toxicology. Study culmi- 
nating in a hard-won Bachelor of Science 
degree. 

Only then is your druggist considered 
fit to become a key man in the yast sys- 


Vy the | 


tem that brings from all parts of the 
world the 60,000 to 100.000 items used 
by Americans to prevent and treat dis- 
ease. 


No wonder your druggist is trusted by 
your doctor. He is highly trained and 
dependable. He is essential to the health 
and welfare of your community and of 


our nation. 
* * 


ONE OF A SERIES of messages promoting better 
understanding of the vital role played in your 
community by your druggist. Published by 
Wyeth Incorporated, Philadelphia, illustrated 
by Roy Spreter. Wyeth, pioneer pharmacists 
since 1860, are relied upon by your physician 
and druggist for uncompromising quality, pre- 
cision, and ethical standards in pharmaceuticals, 
biologicals (including penicillinand blood plasma), 
and nutritional products. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 
YOUR DRUGGIST—YOUR DOCTOR DOES! 
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OND. 
° At the Fighting Fronts 
‘Missing in Action 


For Your Information ... 


‘ F" seven years 

now The Peri- 
scope has been 
building a phe- 
nomenal reputation 
for accurate news 
forecast. Its infor- 
mation is frequent- 
ly so far ahead of 
“informed” sources 
as to cause general wonderment and spec- 
ulation as to whether we have added 


hypnotism, briefcase-snatching, and crys- 
tal-gazing to our methods of gathering 
the secrets of news-in-the-making. 


It was just four weeks ago that 
Periscope said to “look for a_ strongly 
worded definitive statement on U.S. re- 
lations with the Argentine . . . it will state 
categorically the measures on behalf of 
hemispheric security that Argentina has 
failed to take.” You can find the confirma- 
tion of that on page 56 of this issue. 
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On January 17 Periscope sug- 
gested that the charges being leveled at 
Finland by the Soviet were the propagan- 
da forerunner of a major offensive on 
the long dormant Finnish front. The drive 
began June 10. On April 24, amid pre- 
dictions of a Soviet drive through the 
Balkans, it reported that British opinion 
expected the main drive would be straight 
through Poland to Germany. The con- 
firmation of this has been in the head- 


lines for the past several weeks. 


This recital ‘could continue in- 
definitely, but let it suffice to say that 
Periscope does an amazing job. That it 
may continue to do 
so, much of its op- 
eration has to re- 
mainsecret—though 
we dislike wrap- 
ping ourselves in a 
veil of mystery. 
Periscope _ corre- 
spondents cover the 
world—but must re- 
main anonymous. 
They are principal- 
ly working news- 
papermen, who re- 
port the news as it happens but who, as 





Reichmann 


‘good reporters, demand an outlet for all 


the important facts they uncover. When 
they come upon an exclusive item having 
to do with news forecast, their only auth- 
entic outlet is NEWSWEEK’s Periscope—and | 
as such it numbers among its contributors 
some of the best-known names in jour-— 
nalism—names that would be a great sur- 
prise to you if we could tell them. 


Jack Reichmann, Editor of Peri- 
scope, developed his acute news sense 
during 24 years as a newspaperman— 
fourteen of them in Washington for the 
UP. In the last several years of his UP 
stint, Jack was a star Periscope con- 
tributor. Assistant Editor Niles von 
Wettberg aids Jack in the prodigious task’ 
of weighing, judging, and verifying the 
mass of material that comes to the depart- 
ment. 


Probably the most difficult part 
of their job is the restraint imposed by 
the war. Periscope brings you a great 
deal of important war news, but every so 
often an item is received that is so hot it 
obviously cannot be published for rea- 
sons of national security. Then the Peri- 
scope editors have the lonely satisfac- 
tion of seeing their unpublished predic- 
tion come true—and wait hopefully for 
an early victory. 
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You can always count on the 


INFANTRY 


Who says a private doesn’t rate a salute? Well, here’s 
one to the Infantry .. . the boys who hammer their 
way into enemy ground, tear it loose, and nail it 
down for keeps. They're the forces of attack, the 
forces of occupation, the final force of victory. 
The Infantryman calls himself a ‘‘ dogface’’. History 
calls him ‘‘King of Battles.’ And, when the 
chips are down, whatever the odds, you can count 
on him every time. 


Can he say the same for you? Can he count on you to 
back his attack with blood, bonds (between War 
Loans, too), and other voluntary sacrifices? Also, if 
you have any sort of responsibility in the production 

war material, are you doing everything that can 


ee YOUR EYE ON THE INFANTRY... the doughboy does ist!” 


...can they always count on YOU? 


be done to make your production count to the utmost? 
To this end, you can count on this organization to 
help you in every possible way, by recommendi 
the proper application and use of mechanical 
electrical counting equipment to keep continuous 
production records on every machine and_ process. 


VEEDER-ROOT Incorporated 


Hartford 2, Connecticut <= 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (new address on request) 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's : 





Capital Straws 


Sumner Welles’s recent White House 
visit has convinced some observers that 
he still advises the President privately on 
foreign affairs . .. Watch for a new silver 
Lend-Lease agreement with India; be- 
sides the present commitment for 100,- 
000,000 ounces, India has asked an 
additional 5,000,000 ounces monthly for 
coinage . . . Inter-American Affairs Co- 
ordinator Rockefeller has indicated that 
his office will fold after June 30, 1945; its 
remaining functions will be taken over 
by the’ State and Commerce Depart- 
ments .. . The War Department is work- 
ing over the Anglo-French de Gaulle 
agreement; it will probably be signed by 
military leaders and provide a “recap- 
ture clause” in event the military needs 
to regain authority given de Gaulle. 


Fighters by the Kill 


An aviation production expert recently 
suggested that the Army place orders for 
fighter planes on the basis of the ability 
of each type to bring down enemy planes 
before it, too, ‘is lost. He argued that 
statistics would show that one model had 
shot down enemy planes at a ratio of 


1-to-1; another at 3-to-1; and a third (his. 


own) at 7-to-1. While it’s known that 
General Arnold favors a reduction in the 
number of fighter types, it’s doubtful 
hell accept this formula. Other factors 
will enter into Army decisions, since the 
“kill per plane” record is not necessarily 
controlling. For instance, some models 
have been used primarily against Fe S, 
others against the tougher German ht. 
ers. The Army probably will concentrate 
on P-388 Lightnings, P-47 Thunderbolts, 
and P-51 Mustangs. 


Postwar Trade Talks 


The U.S. is trying to arrange an in- 
ternational conference on postwar trade 
and commodity agreements. But other 
countries are reluctant to enter formal 
discussions; a disagreement between the 
State and Agriculture Departments has 
been so marked that a Briton who re- 
cently engaged in preliminary talks said 
he couldn't decide whether he'd been 
listening to an international parley or an 
internal U.S. debate. Agriculture is said 
to favor restrictive agreements on the 
amount of certain crops a nation might 


export, while State holds that such pacts 
would endanger the principles of free 
trade. The‘entire question is complicated 
by mcunting production of such com- 
modities as cotton, sugar, and wheat. 


Political Straws 


Senator Truman acquired his seeming 
indifference to the Vice Presidential nomi- 
nation only a month before the conven- 
tion, when he believed F.D.R. would 
insist on Wallace; six months earlier he 


had accepted the idea when he heard . 


of rank-and-file opposition to the Vice 
President . . . Such defeats as those of 
Sen. “Cotton Ed” Smith and Rep. Kle- 
berg of Texas have reinforced the Presi- 
dent’s convicton that the Southern re- 
volt will be dead by November . . . Re- 
publican Congressional secretaries who 
went to Chicago for convention work paid 
their own way; their Democratic col- 
leagues traveled all-expenses-paid. 


WPB Shakedown 


WPB Chairman Donald Nelson’s re- 
turn to his desk after the big reconversion 
fight failed to touch off high-up resigna- 
tions among those who had opposed him. 
But some observers feel that certain of 
the oppositionist vice chairmen have no 
choice but to leave sqon. One accepted 
theory is that Nelson will let the situa- 
tion shake itself down, rather than en- 
gage in a shakeup of his own, since he 
believes his fight is won. This would be 
typical of his technique. His confidence 

at he is top man is indicated by his de- 
termination to take a needed vacation 
even as the armed forces prepare to re- 
new the argument over the date on which 
reconversion may start. 


No General 54-Hour Week 


War Manpower officials see little like- 
lihood of general extension of the 54- 
hour week of the Army Service Forces 
to general war production. They concede 
that the extra hours could be used prof- 
itably in some areas but feel that there 
are enough workers to handle all neces- 
sary jobs if allocated intelligently. Pro- 
posals for two ten-hour shifts daily have 
also been rejected. Either this plan or 
the 54-hour week would be especially 
difficult in po yeni employing a 1 
percentage of women, as in_ aircraft. 
where shortages. are most serious. 


? 


National Notes 


High-ranking Russian generals told 
Eric Johnston that the Red Army will be 
in Berlin before the snow flies . . . Em- 


phasis on military truck production is 
caused in part, paradoxically, by de- 
struction of Nazi supply lines in France; 
as the Allies move forward they must 
rely almost entirely on their own trans- 
portation, not upon captured equipment 
. . . Eight key Russian officers, crippled 
on the Eastern front, were recently flown 
to the U.S. West Coast for artificial 
limbs; the Soviet is interested in the U. S. 
artificial limb industry since its own can’t 
hope to accommodate the Red Army’s 
disabled. 





Trends Abroad 


Expect to hear more of the Indian 
Nationalists’ Bombay Memorandum, out- 
lining a_ fifteen-year, $30,000,000,000 
development program for India; it’s re- . 
garded as a challenge to Britain to pro- 
duce something better . . . Arabs are 
much disturbed by the Republican and 
Democratic planks on the Palestine ques- 
tion; although they recognize the do- 
mestic political angles, they will prob- 
ably protest to Washington . . . The 
British Government is apparently con- 
vinced there’s no chance that the Allies 
will be pushed out of France since it 
is making immediate plans to rehabili- 
tate areas in England hitherto used for 
battle training . . . Inflation in Shanghai: 
A secondhand loudspeaker costs $2,800 
Chinese ($147 U.S., Chungking rate); 
slightly damaged audio amplifiers $3,700; 


.a used combination ricksha and bicycle 


$9,800. 


Canadian Notes 


Ottawa observers expect an early con- 
ference among Russia, the U.S., and 
Canada on Arctic affairs after the war 
. . . Saturday Night, the Toronto week- 
ly newspaper, plans postwar publication 
of ‘a magazine along Saturday Evening 
Post lines . . . Prime Minister Macken- 
zie King’s friends expect him to run, as 
usual, in the Prince Albert, Sask., con- 
stituency in the next election, despite 
taunts by his opponents that he will be 
defeated by a Socialist candidate . . . 
Continuation of the Canadian Foreign 
Exchange Control Board for some time 
after the war is being planned. 


Mussolini’s ‘Plans’ for Italy 


To camouflage its desperate plight, 
Mussolini’s peripatetic “government” con- 
tinues to issue new laws and decrees in 
Northern Italy. Recently, the “Duce or- 
dered the establishment of a new “Na- 
tional Union of Corporations” to re- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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organize the Fascist economic system 
“within the next twenty years.” This 
pretense of power, however, has not 
concealed the split between Mussolini 


and the Fascist party chief Roberto | 


Farinacci. In an open letter Farinacci 
recently demanded an explanation of the 
delay in enforcing the socialization laws. 
The Duce replied that the decree would 
be put into operation at once and that 
expropriation would begin with the press 
~cbeihacated by the Fascists even before 
the socialization laws were passed. 


Labor in Liberated Italy 


Those who counted on Italian labor 
unions as a base for a popular Italian 
government are disappointed by the re- 
action of the unions in Southern Italy. 
The General Labor Confederation, re- 
constituted there months ago, has refused 
to merge with Rome’s General Labor 


Confederation until the entire country - 


has been freed. Its attitude is attributed 
to a fear that centralization would mean 
a loss of local control by the southerners. 
This group is divided into Red and White 
confederations. The former consists chief- 
ly of industrial workers, the latter of 
Catholics who are mostly farmers. The 
prospect is that regional labor groups 
will persist for some time, which may 
weaken labor's political influence. 


Far East Diplomacy 


There may be other than military con- 
siderations behind Moscow’s decision not 
to participate with China in this month’s 
official talks on future world organiza- 
tion. Some diplomats discard the com- 
monly accepted explanation that Russia 
refuses to confer with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
representatives because the U.S.S.R. is 
not involved in the Pacific war. The real 
reason, they believe, is the Kremlin’s dis- 
satisfaction with Chiang’s distrustful at- 
titude toward the Communist armies in 
the North, as voiced recently in “War 
and the Working Classes.” The Chinese 
are complaining to the Western Allies 
that Russia has moved eight of her 24 di- 


_ _ visions which had been facing the Japs in 


Manchuria, thus aiding the Jap Army 

threat to Chungking. But Allied quarters, 

doubting that China knows either Jap 

or Russian strength on the Manchurian 

—- take the charges with a grain 
t. 


Australian Pacific Aid 


As the Pacific offensive gains momen- 
tum, Australia expects to increase its re- 
ciprocal aid to other Allies. It plans to al- 
locate a little more than a quarter of its 
appropriations for the current fiscal year, 


<<. July 1, for this purpose. This 
ill amount to between $375,000,000 and 
$450,000,000 as compared with $330,- 
000,000 last year. The commonwealth’s 
contribution has changed in keeping with 
the operations. At first it was mainly capi- 
tal works such as roads, airdromes, and 
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NEwsweeEx’s authoritative elec- 

* tion-year survey, Periscope Preview, 
was originally scheduled for this - 

. issue. However, the editors feel 
that the 50 Washington correspond- 
ents making up the panel should 
have additional time to weigh the 
aftereffects of the Republican and 
Democratic conventions, so the fea- 
ture has been postponed until 
Aug. 14. 
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buildings; now it is chiefly services and 
supplies. Australia undoubtedly will fur- 
nish most of the food for Allied forces in 
battles for the Philippines and Nether- 
lands Indies. 


Foreign Notes 


Unless plans have changed since the 
Hitler bombing incident, the German 
High Command will make a last-man 
stand in Estonia, just as it did in the 
Crimea . . . Allied fliers shuttle-bombing 
to Moscow were impressed with the lux- 
ury of the Bolshoi Theater, the fact that 


beer cost $4 a bottle, that women re- 


moved their shoes on leaving, and that 
Jap officials had a reserved front box .. . 
Serrano Suiier, former Spanish Foreign 
Minister of strongest pro-Axis tendencies, 
is now practicing law in Madrid; he can 
be found nightly in a well-known night 
club surrounded by questionable women 
. . . Mexico City believes that restrictions 
against sending Mexican troops outside 
the hemisphere may be lifted after air- 
force trainees have completed their Ham- 
ilton Field, Texas, courses. 





Automobile Output 


Wes officials envision an overall cut- 
back of about 30% in military require- 
ments after Germany falls. The cuts will 
vary, but that in ground-force matériel 
will free automobile production facilities 
so that car output during the first year 
may be much greater than the 2,150,000 
level regarded as the WPB goal. As a 
matter of fact, officials are perturbed 
that industry and the- public should 
think any rigid goal has been set. The 
figure is merely a minimum which the 
WPB and the industry estimate will be 
necessary to permit break-even opera- 
tions. But with needs for military equip- 
ment drastically reduced, supplies and 
manpower are expected to be sufficient 
to permit production substantially above 
the minimum. 


More Stocking Confusion 

The silk and nylon shortage has stimu- 
lated imports of both lisle and “nylon 
substitute” stockings, causing some fur- 
ther confusion for buyers. The Better 
Business Bureau points out that lisle ho- 
siery imported from Mexico, Argentina, 


ecemliiadeini tc 
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and Brazil may meet those countries’ 


standards but not necessarily the rigid 
ones of the FTC set up to insure wearing 
quality. Buyers with no testing: facilities 
must sell the merchandise according to 
the importer’s or jobber’s description. 
From Mexico, “also, come “nylon” stock- 
ings under various trademarks and priced 
above ceilings, plus a sum to cover export 
and import duties. Laboratory tests, how- 
ever, reveal them to be 100% rayon. 


Business Footnotes 


The best way to obtain release trom 
WMC regulations is to prove a hardship 
case, such as necessity for change of lo- 
cality for health reasons or to avoid 
lengthy separation from one’s family . . . 
The OPA may have to lift the coffee-ceil- 
ing price under pressure from Brazil, 
where living costs have increased; ceil- 
ings satisfactory two years ago are now 
so low that Brazilian producers won't 
turn coffee into trade channels . . . The 
WPB estimates that only some 50,000 to 
60,000 electric refrigerators are now in 
stock, all earmarked for essential users, 
and that, if production of new units were 
authorized, fractional horsepower engines 
would be found critically short. 





Book Notes 


Winiam R. Castle, U.S. Ambassador 
to Japan at the time of the London Naval 
Arms conference in 1980 and later 
Under Secretary of State, is finishing his 
memoirs of Tokyo . . . In her new book 
“Bride of the Solomons,” for fall release 
by Houghton Mifflin, Osa Johnson ob- 
serves that the Solomons cannibals “must 
think Americans are queer to kill so 
many Japanese, for we can't possibly eat 
them all” . . . Murray Hill Books, which 
Farrar & Rinehart reorganized from the 
recently purchased Radio Technical Pub- 
lishing Co., will issue its first volume, 
Will Cuppy’s “The Great Bustard,” on 
Aug. 24. 


Miscellany 


Paulette Goddard and Bob Hope will 
be teamed again in “Girls’ Town,” sched- 
uled for fall production by Paramount; 
they were last seen together in “Nothing 
But the Truth” . . . When Ed Wynn re- 
turns to the air for Borden’s ice cream, 
he'll be the mellow clown, rather than 
The Perfect Fool, in the character of King 
Bubbles of Happy Island . . . Former 
Hollywood producer Gene Markey, now 
a captain in Naval Intelligence and lately 
in the Southeast Asia theater, will reor- 
ganize the Navy’s combat film production 
to improve quantity and quality .. . The 
price of $500,000, which Eugene Meyer, 
Washington Post publisher, is paying for 
station WINX, compares with a price of 
$160,000 at which several years ago he 
could have bought the larger WMAL, 
now The Evening Star station and a mem- 
ber of the Blue network. 







































































































































No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania. 


But a nation at war is a nation on the move. And fre- 
quently, more travelers want to move into the Statler- 
operated Hotel Pennsylvania in New York than the hotel 
can accommodate at one time! 


That's fiattering. And embarrassing. 


We don’t like to deny anybody one of our famously 
comfortable Hotel Pennsylvania beds. But with just so 
many rooms, and so many more patrons, it’s only fair to 
give preference to travelers who have made advance 
reservations. 


Chances are that we can take care of you if, before you 
head for New York, you'll remember and observe these 
“$ Golden Rules for Travelers”’: 





Make reservations well in advance, speci- 
fying hour of arrival and date of departure. 


Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


Release your room as early as possible on 
day of departure. 





* And what of Hotel Pennsylvania food and service during 
wartime? Well, even though we're rationed like any house- 
wife, we get as many compliments as ever on our delicious 
meals, All our other employees are working like beavers, 
too... and a mighty fine job they’re doing, in spite of 
wartime handicaps. 






YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Gop differences over postwar international monetary policies 
spotlight Thomas E. Dewey as a key figure in the future of 
world currency stabilization. Republican congressmen want a 
cue from him before they speak out on the Bretton Woods bank 
and currency agreement. Though Congress won’t,act until next 
year, the issue will come up in the campaign. 


Some GOP support is essential to approval of the Bretton Woods 
scheme. Yet Sen. Taft has blasted it; Rep. Dewey (IIl.) has op- 
posing ideas; still other influential Republicans are inclined 
favorably. Therefore, Gov. Dewey’s approval, if it carries 
weight, would assure U.S. acceptance; his rejection would be 
a blow, but not necessarily fatal. 


Most other nations will wait for U.S. action before passing on 
the conference agreement. Congress’s action must be “yes” or 
“no”—there is no middle ground. If it is “yes,” then other na- 
tions will go ahead; if “no,” the plan is dead. 


The Federal government's role in the postwar economy is 
emerging as a Republican campaign issue. It may become 
dominant when Congress takes up demobilization. Though 
mostly undisputed, the bill offers a + ec for speeches on post- 
war domestic policy. Note that GOP senators were first to de- 
mand that Congress stay at work to pass the bill. 


Democrats at the moment are stressing unity. Efforts are being 
made to harmonize divergent intra-party views on unemploy- 
ment aid in the war-to-peace period—a point in the demobiliza- 
tion bill that highlights the state vs. Federal government issue. 


Progress of British-U. S. world communications talks indicate a 
formal conference around the end of the year. The objective: 
freer contact among nations through equalized and lower rates, 
plus additional circuits. Agreement would lead to conferences 
with other countries. 


Results to date indicate that wartime U.S. radio links with 
Australia and India will be made permanent and new ones 
set up. In exchange, the present American cable monopoly be- 
tween England and this country will be changed to joint 
ownership. 


Cable and radio rates will be lowered drastically. The British 
Empire system—a flat rate from one country to another regard- 

of the sending and receiving panes in each country—is 
favored. Experts foresee, for example, a 20-cent-a-word cable 
rate from Australia compared with the present 59 cents to 
San Francisco and 80 cents to Vancouver. 


Few civilians will get commissions as a result of the Navy's 

projected $83,000 increase in enlisted personnel. In a de- 

from tradition, commensurate officer additions will be 

wn only from the ranks through officer-training courses, 

except in the case of medics and other specialists commis- 
sioned from civilian life. 


Reserve officers on active duty will get a chance at regular 
Navy commissions—like Annapolis graduates—under twar 
plans soon to go to Congress. Tests would decide eligibility. 


The Navy wants the legislation speedily so its war-made off- 
cers may know what studying to tackle. 


War Department plans for officering the peacetime Army 
aren’t as fully developed. Predominant thought now is to 
leave regular Army commissions at the prescut 14,000, putting 
reserve officers on extended active duty to supply the rest, 


Labor's election tactics puzzle observers. Republicans claim a 
sizable vote from the CIO, which is officially supporting Roose- 
velt. AFL, at the top, is friendly to Dewey as well as to 
Roosevelt but at least fourteen state federations and seven in- 
ternational unions are recorded for a fourth term. The Railway 
Brotherhoods lambast the Administration, though Truman 
fought for their wage increase. 


Rubber Director Dewey’s resignation signified virtual com 
pletion of an industry, not the end of a tire shortage. No addi- 
tional passenger-car tires are planned because scarce man- 
power and heavy cotton fabrics must be used first for Army 
and commercial tires. 


Plantation rubber faces stiff battles after the war. British-Dutch 
interests know that a large part of U.S. synthetic production 
must continue for security reasons. U.S. synthetics may chal 
lenge natural rubber in world markets, too; capacity will equal 
prewar world consumption. 

e 


Domestic airlines are in a dilemma over plans soon to be ar 
nounced by the Air Transport Command (Army) to fill empty 
seats with paying civilians going to overseas points not now 
served by U.S. commercial operators. ATC, in fact, already is 


doing this on a limited scale at 12 cents a mile. 


Official reason for the move: ATC now has sufficient plane 
space after war demands to fly a few businessmen on neces 
sary trips. Unofficial reason: to shoulder into the international 
air-transport field quickly to meet vigorous foreign competition, 


Hampered by lack of planes and unformed government policy, 
commercial lines want U. S. rights established abroad—but not 
by ATC. These lines once virtually ran ATC under contract, 
but war expansion and contract cancellations have made the 
Army dominant. Operators fear the ATC move may be a foot 
in-the-door for government monopoly. 


Though divided on postwar policy, companies are burying 


their differences to fight government encroachment. 
@ 


Over-all_ war output is excellent. Army-Navy cries of “be 
hind schedule” blur the picture, production officials say. Ac 
tually, factory output this year is far closer to military go 
than at any time in 1948. 


Among lagging critical products are trucks (because forges am 
foundries need men), radar (design changes), and aircraft ( 
serious). Urgently needed tanks, artillery, ammunition, and 
bombs are ahead of schedule. Heavy artillery, spare cannon, 
and heavy machinery are even with the board. 


Chief worry of the armed forces is that victory news will slow 
assembly lines. Fighting demands require continued high pre 
duction. A good general picture doesn’t lessen the need fo 
short items. 4 
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Chevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney engines 
power the B-24 Liberator— one of Americ 
longest-range bombers 


Chevrolet-built Pratt & Whitney engines also 
powe: the C-47 ond C-53 corgo plones 
workinoest gitplones tnlexistence 


built ten per cent 
produced in the U 
1943 


Ever-increasing numbers of Chevrolet-built GMC 'Ducks”’ 


carry our fighting men from boat to beachhead to Victory. 


CHEVROLET 


D Iv «i s it O N Oo F 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


BUY WAR BONDS... AND KEEP 
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Millions of Chevrolet-forged high-explosive Thousands upon thousands of Chevrol 


nd armor-piercing shells are blasting the built military trucks are serving in all parts 


Axis on oll fronts of the world 
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Since water was first put “on tap”’ 


BRASS HAS ALWAYS 
BEEN MODERN 


Civilization took a seven-league stride forward when the 
ancients found a way to bring indoors a running supply 

of sparkling water, without losing its freshness and purity. 
And then, as now, Brass pipe and fixtures were means 

to that end. For Brass, you know, is a homogeneous 
metal that does not chemically contaminate water or im- 
part an unwanted taste to it. Brass, once installed, remains 
in service for years on end. Then, too, Brass is readily 
formed into intricate, decorative designs. And lastly, Brass 
... when desired... is the most satisfactory of all base 
metals for any plating process. 

So while outward styles in plumbing equipment have come 
and gone for centuries, Brass remains a constant basic factor in 
constantly changing form. Meanwhile, passing fads and wartime 
substitutes serve only to underscore the fact that here is another 
of the innumerable uses in which no thoroughly satisfactory sub- 
stitute has ever been found for the golden-yellow alloy. And for your 
needs ... . whether you make plumbing fixtures, clocks, electri- 
cal equipment, or any of many other products . . . you will be 
able to get, after V-Day, exactly the alloys you want in Bristol 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire. And you can depend on it that 
every foot of Bristo] Brass will be rolled or drawn to the stand- 
ard of uniform quality that has been a tradition for ninety- 
four years at The Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 


€ BRISTOL BRASS 


BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS 
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Allies Exploit Break-Throughs 
by a Shift to Mobile Warfare 


Red ‘Thrust’ Armies’ Sweep 
Across Poland May Prevent Nazis 
From Reorganizing East Front 





The day was July 27, 1944. Defeat 

fo. the Wehrmacht was written large 
across the calendar of Europe by the 
Allied armies: 
€ In France, the American Army made 
good its break-through. 
@ In Moscow, Marshal Stalin issued’ five 
orders of the day announcing in rapid 
succession the fall of Lwow, Bialystok, 
Stanislawéw, Dvinsk, Siauliai, and Rez- 
ekne—the greatest chain of victories in 
any 24 hours of the war. 

The most drastic situation faced the 
Reich in the east. There, the diggest bat- 
tle line ever seen had broken apart under 
the hammer strokes of an_ incredible 





















group of Red Armies. From the Baltic 
Sea to the Carpathian Mountains great 
groups of tanks and mobile infantry 
ranged the wide plains, probing here and 
there, giving battle as they moved 10 and 
20 miles a day. The Germans were in re- 
treat, rushing headlong back toward the 
borders of the Reich with the’ Russians 
in hot pursuit. 


Baltic Trap: The seven-league strides 
of the Russians showed up on even small 
anc undetailed maps of the vast eastern 
arena. So did the peril faced by the Ger- 
mans on all sectors. In Estonia and Latvia 
a number of Soviet spearheads main- 
tained a constant pressure on the Wehr- 
macht while others drove rapidly toward 
the sea at Riga and Memel. The Germans 
were threatened with entrapment and ex- 
tinction in the gloomy forests and swamps. 
And around East Prussia two Soviet pin- 
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cers had begun to close. One captured 
Kaunas, prewar capital of Lithuania, on 
July 31, while the other broke, into the 
Suwalki triangle, Polish territory which 
Germany incorporated into the Reich in 
1939. 

But it was in Central and Southern 
Poland that history was really reversed 
with ironic fury of the Nazis. On the 
plains where the Wehrmacht first showed 
its power by crushing the Poles, the Red 
Army surged forward everywhere. Cos- 
sacks, who had fought with their backs 
to the Volga less than two years previ- 
ously, now splashed across the Vistula 
below Warsaw. Columns flying the ham- 
mer and sickle drove on to Warsaw, the 
first Allied capital to fall and the first to 
hear the artillery of a liberating army. 
Men whose fathers had shed their blood 
in months-long campaigns during the 
last war for Lwéw and Przemys! toppled 
those strongholds in a matter of days, as 
the Red tide washed against the Car- 
pathians and flowed across Galicia toward 
Cracow, the strategic heart of Eastern 
Europe. 


Significance--—- 


The scale and rapid movement of the 
war on the Russian front made it diffi- 
cult for even the Soviet’s allies to judge 
the extent of the defeat the Red Army 
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Hitler on the Warsaw road (1939) . . . The Red Army on the return trip (1944). This Soviet tank is crossing the Bug River 
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was inflicting on the Wehrmacht. Yet 
there were enough calculable factors to 
provide a reasonable guide to the truth. 

The most fundamental was the change 
in the character of the conflict. This was 
pointed out by Lt. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, 
the extraordinarily frank radio spokesman 
of the German High Command... He said 
that the first phase of the Soviet offensive 
consisted of the “great break-through bat- 
tles” which smashed the Fatherland Line. 
They “brought movement to the central 
front”—much to the regret of the Nazis. 
This development allowed what Dittmar 
called “strong thrust armies, consisting 
of tanks and motorized formations,” to 
break into the open plains and drive for- 
ward with the speed that has amazed 
the world. That was the second phase of 
the Red offensive. 

The third phase, as forecast by Dittmar, 
will be a series of great battles between 








the Red thrust armies and similar forma- 
tions the Nazis hope to bring up. In such 
actions movement .dominates battle- 
field. There are no fixed lines of defense 
such as the Vistula or other rivers. Here 
the German task is to bring up fresh 
thrust armies and catch the advancing 
Russians off balance at the end of their 
long supply lines. The Soviet crossing of 
the Vistula probably marked the begin- 
ning of the third phase. 

That was the fundamental picture. But 
there were other reasons for the Russian 
gains. One was the phenomenal success 
of the Soviets in supplying their swiftly 
moving troops (see General Fuller's War 
Tides). Another was the terrain, which 
lends itself to great mobile sweeps. 

Another highly important factor was 
the German strategy, apparently laid 
down by Hitler. This, briefly, consisted 
of holding on to all ground until the last 
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minute and defending it to the last man. 
Given the open war that developed after 
the breaching of the Fatherland Line, it 
was a Suicidal strategy and was opposed 
by the Wehrmacht generals. Dittmar 
hinted that their opposition went so far 
as actually disobeying orders on the 
eastern front and he admitted that “cer- 
tain measures” were “carried out but 
partly and only haltingly.” 

The generals had wanted to withdraw 
to shorter lines before the Russian attack 
came. In particular, they had demanded 
the evacuation of the Baltic States. Pos- 
sibly Hitler’s political committments to 
the Finns made this impossible. Marshal 
Karl Rudolf Gerd von Rundstedt, sec- 
onded by Marshal Erwin Rommel, had 
also proposed withdrawing from France 
as a means of concentrating in the east. 
But Hitler won and so did his strategy— 
and so have the Russians thus far. 
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~ Losvox (by wireless)—To such 
as pause and think, each report from 
the Russian front makes the whole 
tempo of the war in Poland more and 
more bewildering. For instance, the 
July 24th special announcement from 
Moscow informed us that, in one 
month’s offensive, on the First Baltic 
and the First, Second, and Third White 
Russian fronts—roughly half the total 
front—“more than 381,000 Germans 
were killed and 158,480 prisoners were 
taken.” If to these figures were to be 
added the normal proportion of wound- 
ed—namely, four to one killed—then 
total German losses must have been 
1,905,000. If this loss should represent 
one quarter of the German forces on 
these fronts—and such a tremendous 
loss would indeed be phenomenal— 
then they must have numbered close 
to 7,620,000, which is pure bunkum! 

Then again, we are told with equal 
regularity: “Our troops have fought 
their way into more than 150 inhabited 
places . . . 200 inhabited localities . . . 
500 other inhabited places, including 
séven railway stations, etc., etc.” Fought 
their way into them—bunkum! Because 
even from our present experiences in 
Normandy, we know how it takes 
to storm a small village held by deter- 
mined Germans. 


What, then, is the truth? It is on 
the map and not in these reports. Or 
me —— — be ew, 
str of their ic trappi 
sae to stand before =p ak toked 
before we accept them. This nakedness 
leaves us with place names and dis- 





Germany's Doom: The Strategy of the East Front 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D. S. O., British Army, Ret. 


tances. Mark these on the map and 
then at least some truth will be re- 
vealed. 

The truth is this: In the center, be- 
tween Grodno and Galicia, the Germans 
are in headlong retreat. One day they 
are at Lwoéw or some other spot and 
the next day they are 20 miles west of 
it. Along this central front the pace of 
their withdrawal clearly shows that 
there can be little fighting except by 
rapidly retiring rear guards and such 
forces as are enveloped on account of 
jammed communications. 

Only in the sector Grodno-Kaunas do 
the Germans appear to be holding their 
own. Also, it is in this sector that for 
several days past nothing has been re- 


ported from Moscow, probably because’ 


the intention is to drive on to Memel 
or K6énigsberg and sever the German 
armies in the Baltic states from the cen- 
ter. 

These armies are now stretched out 
no less than from 350 to 400 miles to 
the northeast of Kaunas. Those compos- 
ing the German right flank in Bessarabia 
are about the same distance southeast 
of Przemysl. Therefore, the whole Ger- 
man front has assumed the shape of 
an inverted and truncated cone: Narva 
‘to Kaunas its left side, Kaunas to Prze- 


. mysl its blunt center, and Przemysl to 


the mouth of the Dniester its right side. 
Obviously then, should the Russian 
forces in the center be able to maintain 


‘their momentum westward—that is, 


toward Berlin—the German armies in 
the Baltic states and the Balkans will 
be severed from the center and lost. 
This would mean irretrievable ruin. 


_ heads contain no marching troops and 
therefore are highly mobile, and they 
have been able to live on cap- 


Can it be avoided? Only by a tre- 
mendous gamble: to withdraw every- 
thing from the Baltic states to East 
Prussia, everything in the Balkans to 
Slovakia, and everything ‘in the center 
to the line Thom-Cracow, a little east 
of the pre-1989 German-Polish fron- 
tier. Then, should the center hold, to 
fight a tremendous battle of Cannae by 
attacking the Russians on the flank 
from East Prussia and Slovakia. 

Whether such a maneuver is possible 
at this late hour I cannot say, nor can 
anyone because it depends upon so 
many unknown quantities. For instance, 
the morale of the German armies, the 
audacity of their high command, and, 
above all, on whether the Russians can 
maintain their present momentum. 


That they have been able to devel- 
op it may to some seem inary; 
yet really it is not so because in mech- 
anized and motorized warfare where 
fronts are not continuous he who at- 
tempts to sit and hold is lost. ‘There 


are but two things practicable, to ad- 
vance or to retreat at top _two 
ae ee ee ee 
N Africa. - 

However, what is i is 
that the Russians have been to 


maintain and sustain this momentum, 
or in other words, to supply their spear- 
heads. In part, at least, this may be ex- 
plained by two things: Their spear- 


tured supplies as in 1940 the Germans 
did in France. : 
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begins June 23, 
smashes Father- 
land Line, cap- 
tures Minsk 


GALICIAN DRIVE 





Newsweek—Fore 


In five weeks of offensive, the Russians have lashed out sure and deadly tentacles stretching more than 300 miles, crushing the 
main German defense lines and snaring key Nazi forts from the Baltic to-the Carpathian Mountains 
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Speed of Bradley’s Plane-Tank Thrust 


Silences Critics of Normandy Tactics: 


The Allied pattern for expanding the 
Normandy bridgehead unfolded explo- 
sively last week. With power to burn and 
staff planning to match it, Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley sent his Americans against the 
Germans on the 40-mile western front, 
from the British sector to the sea. His 
armored columns slashed German de- 
fenses to shreds and swung southwest- 
ward to the base of the Cotentin Pen- 
insula. 

It was an augury. For the southern 
base of the Cotentin Peninsula is also the 
northern part of the Brittany Peninsula. 
And a logical extension of Bradley's drive 
would be south into Brittany, there per- 
haps to fight forward and meet another 
Allied force which might land on the 
southern shank of that peninsula some- 
vvyhere on the excellent beaches in the 
vicinity of St. Nazaire (NEWSWEEK, 
June 19). 


Crust to Core: Germans recently cap- 
tured on the bridgehead have been con- 
temptuous of Allied tactics. They said 
that the British and Americans failed to 
exploit initial advantages to the fullest. 

But the Germans did not reckon on 
what they would get from the First Army. 
At 10 oclock the morning of July 25, 
Bradley began a great operation which 
was designed to pierce the core of Ger- 
man resistance. In a sector between St. 





Bradley's Yanxs charge through the endless hedgerows to break a stalemate 


Lé and Périers, the Americans withdrew 


north of the highway and awaited de- 


velopments. They came in the shape of 
3,000 airplanes—1,500 Liberators and 
Fortresses, 500 medium bombers, 500 
fighter bombers, and 500 fighters—which 
ripped up 10 square miles of the German 
positions. 

Then the infantry jumped off. It met 
much stiffer opposition than was expected 
—the Germans were well dug in, and 


many escaped the bombing entirely by’ 


simply advancing as the Americans with- 
drew. And in a grim prank of war, the 
bomb release of the leading plane in one 
formation turmed loose its missiles 10,000 
yards before its target area, whereupon 
the other planes simultaneously released 
their loads. They fell on American posi- 
tions (see page 27). 

The area in which the Americans at- 
tacked was the bocage (thicket) country. 
It has thousands of fields and orchards, 
each surrounded on four sides by a 
hedgerow—a ditch and a wide hillock 
sometimes 12 feet high, planted with 
bushes and trees to keep the topsoil from 
washing into the sunken roads with which 
the area abounds. ‘ 

The bocage is bad country for tanks, 


a fact known to both sides, but in an un- . 


conventional move the First Army staked 
the fate of its offensive on armor. The 
morming after the infantry made the 
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break up a German strong point. Previ- 
ously, Allied air power had been held 
under central control and was usually 
lent to the ground forces only tem 
rarily for purposes of break-throughs. 
The plane-tank team paid dividends in 
Normandy. 


Master Racers: As a result of such co- 
ordination, the armored spearheads 
looped south and then southwestward in 
an effort to trap the seven Nazi divisions 
between Lessay and Coutances. When 
the Americans smashed into Coutances 
last Saturday and closed the esca 
route, thousands of Germans already 
had made the passage. However, three 
other spearheads raced for the coast. to 
close the trap. One snapped at Bréhal, 
another took Granville, and the third. 
captured Avranches, the hinge of the 
Cotentin and Brittany peninsulas. The 
drives netted more than 10,000 Nazi 
prisoners and retrieved many captured 
Americans. In one house three GI’s were 
sitting with 24 of their German captors 
when a Yank poked a tommygun through 
a window. “Don’t shoot,” they shouted. 
“Well, bring them krauts the hell out of 
there and let’s get moving,” the Yank 
replied. Meantime, on the central front, 
the British Second Army mounted an of- 
fensive south of Caumont. 

The swift advance’ ot the American 
forces stemmed press criticism over Al- 
lied Normandy strategy. But the criti- 
cism was harsh while it lasted. Taking 
official cognizance of the situation, a high 
officer scolded war correspondents for 
what he said was a tendency to compare 
British and American gains (in the 
Americans’ tavor). However, the criti- 
cism which reached the United States 
did not stress that point. is 

However, one thing that did cut Allied 
ordnance departments to the quick came 
from Hanson W. Baldwin of The New 
York. Times. He said that the German 
Mark V 45-ton Panther tank, mounting a 
75-millimeter gun and the Mark VI 60- 
ton Tiger with its 88-millimeter weapon 
were superior to the Allied Shermans and 
Cromwells in the range and velocity of 
their guns and in thickness of armor. 
The American Shermans carry a 75, 
while the British have installed a long- 
barreled 17-pounder (38-inch) in their 
models. The Cromwell, latest British tank 
type, mounts a 75. = 


_ “J Am Coming”: Most of the criticism 
for the Allied slowness in France, how- 
ever, fell on Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 

















gomery, commander of the bridgehead. 
Joseph S. Evans Jr., chief of NEwswEEx’s 
London Bureau, cabled: “Undoubtedly 
Montgomery has lost prestige personally 
by the slowness of the campaign. His 
popularity was declining even before 
D-day because of his desire for publicity. 
If he doesn’t break out at Caen, Supreme 
Headquarters will have to find another 


general. The logical choice would be 


Gen. Sir Harold Alexander. 

“In this connection, there is a story 
which is floating around London that 
when the north part of Caen was occu- 
pied General Alexander telegraphed from 
Italy to General Montgomery saying 
‘Magnificent. Hold on. I am coming’.” 


Short Bombing : 
Bursts Bracket Newsweek Reporter 
as Battalion Makes Second Big Move 


Kenneth Crawford, NEWSWEEK war 
correspondent, was with a battalion that 
moved forward in Normandy last week 
behind one of the greatest air barrages of 
the campaign. In the following dispatch 
he describes with deft human touches the. 
night before the assault, the morning 
march up to the battle line, and that 
bombing that barely missed him. 


The battalion command post was set 
up in a windowless but: still comfortable 
Norman farmhouse when I joined it on 
the eve of the big push to cut the St. Lé- 
Périers Highway. Capt. Bob Crisson, 
wearing a black mustache, leaning on a 
heavy cane, and looking twice his 23 
years, came to the door followed by a 
pet baby donkey about the size of a full- 
grown Saint Bernard. It was the first 
time I had seen Crisson since we landed 
on the beach together on D Day. He had 
been hit twice in the leg about an hour 
after I left him that day and had only 
recently returned to active duty. He had 





gone AWOL from the hospital to hasten 
his return. One of his friends told me the 
story: 

“He walked into Division CP and re- 
ported to the old man. The old man was 
working and didn’t look up. ‘You're 
AWOL, Crisson.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ “That’s a seri- 
ous offense.’ Bob was wilting fast. Then 
the general looked up and said: ‘Tm 
oheod of :you. Go back to your outfit’.” 


Second D Day: That night we pored 
over military. maps by the light of a sin- 
gle, naked bulb running on power sup- 
plied by a captured German generator. 
Our division was to move due south next 
day immediately after a tremendous aer- 
ial bombing of enemy’ positions behind 
the lateral highway only a few hundred 
yards away from this CP. Our battalion 
— to be out es ot pie of ~ 
ine. Everything depe on the weath- 
er, but the’ forecast was favorable. It was 
to be big stuff, and battalion officers 
spoke of it as the second D Day for 
them. 

The sun was shining bravely when we 
climbed into a heavily packed jeep and 
took off for the front-line position. Sol- 
diers loaded down with arms, ammuni- 
tion, and packs slogged silently along 
the ditches on either side of the Nor- 
mandy line. 

We sank down on the edge of a mead- 
ow under a hedgerow to await the 
bombers. Jerry’s~positions on the hi 
ground a mile ahead were clearly visible, 
but for a moment all was quiet and 
peaceful. The men deployed under cover. 
Only the heavy stink of death from 
bloated cows lying feet to heaven in the 
meadows reminded you that this was a 
war zone. : 
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British Combine photos 


Looking like sinister twins at a casual glance, these monsters meet as enemies in Normandy—the German Panther (left) 
with its 75-millimeter high-velocity gun and the converted American Sherman with its British 17-pounder 


sure the men were finding safe ditches. 
Then we heard the first thunder from 
the rear and looked up to see huge forma- 
a of heavy bombers advancing on the 
ine. 

“Here they come,” the soldiers shouted. 
“Pour it on ’em. Boy, I wouldn’t want 
to be under those babies when they let 


0. 

The first bombs started falling on the 
hillside and valley to the south. Harumph. 
Harumph. Harumph. Whole fields seemed 
to rise in the smoky air. Soon the valley 
was covered with flying haystacks, roofs, 
dirt, and smoke. 

Now the great ribbons of white smoke, 
hanging like serpentine streamers, began 
to draw a perpendicular curtain in the 
sky. They had been dropped by the for- 
mation to mark the bombs line. Was it 
my imagination or was the wind carry- 
ing this curtain constantly closer to the 
field in which I stood? Suddenly I real- 
ized with something like panic that I was 
right. The last formation had dropped 
its stuff only one field away, just across 
the line of departure. 

Then, over the general din, I heard it 
coming. The first bombs of a stick were 
bursting behind me in a gully and com- 
ing my way. I dived into the nearest 
shallow mud ditch, instinctively threw 
my arms up over my helmet, and wait- 
ed. It seemed a long time, but'as far as 1 
can remember I thought only: This is it. 
There was no parade of life instantane- 
ously crossing the mind of the con- 
demned. 


Nine Steps From Glory: When the 
first one landed to the sou 
north-south parade of explosions I knew 
I had been reprieved. A sharp gust of hot 
wind tugging at my helmet came as a 
relief. the blob of mud dumped 
over my shoulders and the feeling of mud 


from the side of the ditch being folded 


* 


of me ina .- 


over my legs like a dank blanket. Later ' 


in the day I paced off the distance from 
my ditch to a crater dug by a 250-pound- 
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er. It was just nine long steps. Other 
craters showed that I had been nearly 
bracketed. 

But at that moment I wasn’t interested 
in post mortems. I wanted out of that 
field. I ran for the next one—faster, I'm 
sure, than I ever ran on a college track 
team. I vaulted the first hedgerow and 
the next. I didn’t pause until I was three 
fields back. There I plunged completely 
winded into a fresh shell crater already 
occupied by a squad of GI’s. They said 
the bombs were now falling deeper and 
all was well. 


How to Advance: The technique was 
for tanks, protected by teams carrying 
automatic small arms, to break holes in 
the hedges. Foot soldiers streamed 
through these holes and proceeded to sur- 
round the field inside the hedgerows and 
under their cover. 

Close behind the tanks ran crouching 
troops. Occasionally troopers dropped in- 
to holes dug along the hedgerows by the 
German defenders. Small-arms fire rat- 
tled through the foliage. I couldn’t tell 
whether it was ours or theirs. 

After advancing five fields south from 
the highway, the troops encountered Ger- 
man mortar and artillery fire. For a full 
half hour I lay with the soldiers in a 
ditch along the friendly side of the 
hedgerow while shells whistled over our 
heads into the field just in front. Then I 
made my way from hole to hole and 
back to the new advanced battalion CP. 

The day after the start of the attack 
I went forward through the section where 
the concentration of bombs was_ the 
heaviest. Whole fields were so torn up 
that no green turf was visible, only red 
clay holes and chunks of mud. The 
ground seemed to sop up explosions like a 
blotter and I doubt if German casualties 
were very high. However, the terrifying 
effect of this kind of attack was unques- 
tionable. The first German prisoners ran 
- wut of the barrage toward our lines com- 
pletely unnerved. Two came _ sobbing 
even before the ground attack started. 

By mid-afternoon of the first day, ex- 
hausted and hungry, I set out for regi- 
mental headquarters with a group of 
these prisoners and their guards. Reach- 
ing the field where I had been bombed 
earlier 1 jumped over a hedgerow into 
a group of officers talking with Ernest 
Hemingway, one of my camp mates. He 
had a jeep and would take me back to 
headquarters. 

“Out of my road, Hemingway,” | said. 
“You're in the way of the second Craw- 
ford retreat. But this much I'll give you— 
_-you’re right about the earth moving.” 


Brains of the Army 

In 1942 the officers of his staff per- 
suaded Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair to let 
an enlisted man* paint his portrait. They 
hung it in the officers’ mess of the Army 








*Willard Cummings, now promoted to lieutenant 
and serving in Alaska (Newsweek, Feb. 1, 1948). 





War College in Washington. McNair, a 


modest man, squirmed. Last summer he 
ordered it taken down. “They can put it 
up when I’m dead if they want to,” he 
growled. 

Wrapped up and stored in the boiler 
room of the: War College, the portrait 
gathered dust. Last week it was taken 
out for rehanging. For McNair had been 
killed in action while observing front-line 
units in the Normandy offensive. “The 
American Army has sustained a great loss 
in the death of General McNair,” said 
Gen. George C. Marshall. “Had he had 
the choice he would probably have 
elected to die as he did, in the forefront 
of the attack.” 


Death to the Enemy: McNair believed 
in rough treatment for soldiers. As chief 
of the Army Ground Forces, responsible 
for training combat units, he sent them 





MeNair’s portrait goes up again 


through cruel obstacle courses and ex- 
posed them to fire with live ammunition. 
He believed that was the only way to 
teach them how to win battles and survive. 
He knew there was no tenderness in 
war. Thus he expressed his philosophy on 
Armistice Day, 1942: “Our object in lite 
must be to kill. We must scheme and 
lan night and day to kill. There must 
; no pangs of conscience, for our 
enemies have lighted the way to faster, 
surer, and crueler killing. They are past 
masters. We must h if we are to 
catch up with them.” He saw battle in 
the simple light of kill or be killed. 
“Whitey” McNair (lately his ash-blond 
hair was turning gray) had been tem- 
pered in battle. A West Point graduate 
of 1904, he served as an artillery officer 
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with the Funston Expedition to Veracruz 
in 1914 and the Pershing Expedition into 
Mexico in 1916-17, and sailed with the 
famous First Division to France in 1917 


(George C. Marshall was a brother staff. 


officer). On Oct. 1, 1918, while serving 
in General Headquarters of the AEF, he 
became at 35 the youngest brigadier 
general. He won the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for his work in supporting 
infantry with artillery. 

Between wars McNair analyzed, wrote, 
and taught military science. In 1937 he 
became Chief of Staff of the Second Di- 
vision, prototype of the present triangular 
division. In 1940, following a term as 
head of the Command and General Staff 
School, he was made Chief of Staff of 
Army GHQ. General Marshall called him 
the “brains of the Army.” 

Even preceding his appointment as 
Chief of Army Ground’ Forces in Feb- 
ruary 1942, McNair was directing com- 
bat training. During his tour of duty the 
spare, piercing-eyed General saw the 
Army grow to 7,481,925 men. His job 
done, he left his headquarters at the 
Army War College in Washington recent- 
ly for an “important assignment over- 
seas” at the age of 61. Once before in this 
war he had been overseas—to Tunisia, 
where, as an observer, he was wounded 


by a German shell. 
Gothic Line Jitters 


The Germans for some time have been 
jittery over the prospect that the Allies 
will outflank their vaunted Gothic Line 
in Italy by a landing on the beaches south 
of Genoa. Last week they reported Allied 


fleets were massing: in the area. 


Despite this possibility the Nazis still 
fought with bitter tenacity to keep the 
Allied Fifth and Eighth Armies from 
breaking into Gothic Line positions. Pris- 
oners said this was because they had been 
told that if captured they would be ex- 
ecuted in reprisal for the robot bombings 
of England. 

Desperate fighting of this nature re- 
tarded the spurt which the Allies had 
shown the week before with the capture 
of Leghorn and Ancona. However, the 
Fifth Army took the modern section of 
the ancient city of Pisa which straddles 
the Arno River. In the center of Italy, the 
Eighth Army pushed north of Arezzo to 
a point within easy artillery range of 
Florence. On the Adriatic coast the Polish 
Corps advanced almost half the distance 
from Ancona to Rimini. 


Shrines: Pisa and Florence are ancient 
shrines of art and culture. But they may 
become known as places where the Ger- 
mans used historic landmarks for artillery 
observation posts. The Germans have de- 
clared that Florence, which gave the 
world Dante and Cellini, will be an open 
city once its outer defenses are breached 
But they may change their minds as the 
Allies close in. 

There was artillery dueling at Pisa, a 






















town of some importance centuries before 
Christ. From the famous Leaning Tower, 
where Galileo conducted his gravity ex- 
periments, Germans with binoculars 
spotted their gunfire. The Vatican City 
new r Osservatore Romano 

" belligerents to “reflect seriously up- 
on the moral consequences of deliberate 
destruction of Pisan monuments.” . Allied 
commanders would have to decide wheth- 
er the moral consequences would over- 
weigh the death of their soldiers. 


Waiting for V-2 


As sleepless Britons last week dug 
their dead or wounded neighbors from 
the ruins left by V-1, the 1l-ton flying 
bomb, they heard with foreboding a va- 
riety of descriptions of Vergeltungewaffe 
(Vengeance Weapon) 2. 

In his talk to the German people (see 
page 42) Propaganda Minister Joseph 
Goebbels pinned much of his hope for a 
turn in the war on the prediction that a 
new secret weapon would be put into 
use in August. He said it was already in 
production and gasped: “I. saw lately 
modern German weapons at the sight of 
which my heart did not start beating 
more rapidly but stood still for a mo- 
ment: This I do not say to boast or to 
bluff.” 

Unauthenticated reports from France 
said V-2 was a 90-ton rocket bomb, 
which would use up its propellant while 
flying through the stratosphere, leaving a 
10-ton warhead to strike the target. An 
Army commentator in Normandy, where 
giant launching sites have been captured 
and inspected, passed on that informa- 
tion. 

But the preparations for V-2 did not 
stem the endless. stream of V-1. 

@ The Germans sent rocket-propelled 
fighter planes against American raiders 
over Germany. It was the first reported 
combat use of such aircraft by either the 
Allies or the Luftwaffe. In January Brit- 
ain and the United States announced 
tests of propellerless jet-propulsion fight- 
ers, but no reports of their use in combat 
have been issued (Newsweek, Jan. 17). 


Better ‘Ope 


“I took my trouble and strite and my 
God-forbids for a pickle and pork down 
the frog and toad and left my tit for tat 
in the rubbetty-dub-dub” is metered 
slang for “I took my wife and kids for 
a walk down the road and left my hat 
in the pub.” This involved prosody, which 
for many years London’s cockneys have 
invented with delight, echoed last week 
in a new name for the flying bombs by 
cockney God-forbids around Covent Gar- 
den. They called the robots “Bob ’Opes.” 
Grown-ups, puzzled by the seeming con- 
nection between the American radio and 
movie comedian and the bombs, learned 
the derivation: “Bob down and ‘ope 
for the best.” 






























‘It’s ridiculous to, say these flying bombs have affected people in ANY way.’ 





Giles—London Daily Express 


Allies Step Up War in the Pacific 
by Guam Advance, Manchurian Raid 


In the curling wakes of Allied war- 
ships, in the vapor trails behind American 
planes, in blasts of guns and rifles the 
Japanese could read the signs. The Allies 
were on the move. The Americans drove 


,Steadily ahead on Guam and Tinian, and 


on Guam raised the United States flag 
over the first American territory lost to the 
Japs. A United States Navy task force at- 
tacked the Jap base of Palau, east of the 
Philippines, perhaps lighting the way to 
future conquests. General MacArthur's 
Far Eastern Air Force made the first large 
scale raids on Halmahera to the north- 
west, of New Guinea. An Allied naval 
squadron smashed at the port of Sabang 
off the northern tip of Sumatra. And B-29 
Superfortresses made their first daylight 
raid against Japanese targets in Man- 
churia and China. Two of the big bomb- 
ers did not return. 


Two NEWSWEEK war correspondents 
were in the thick of the action in two of 
the most important of these engagements. 
One was William Hipple, who went 
ashore with the first waves of invaders on 
Guam. The other was Harold R. Isaacs, 
who flew with the B-29s on their raid 
Here are their stories: 


Too Much Noise 


Our little control ship pulled up behind 
a coral reef off Guam’s western beach 
and waited for its brood of amphibious 
tractors to form up for the first assault 
wave. We were in the middle of a furious 
bombardment. A sailor beside me plugged 
his fingers into his ears and said: “Too 
damn much noise.” 


The battleships, cruisers, and destroy- 
ers behind us were bathed in yellow 
flashes as they pounded salvo after salvo 
into the beach ahead. At a time like that 
you only hope no munition worker in 
the States Dcaeciand any of those 
shells so far as powder goes. 

Hour after hour they sailed over us, 
raising high towers of smoke which cov- 
ered the beach so thickly you often 
cquidn’t make out the shore line. 

This was only the beginning. 

Now amphtracks (amphibious tractors) 
thrashed through the water toward us. 
By 8 o'clock these squat, bettle-like ve- 
hicles were drawn up in a line abreast, 
engines idling. In the ones nearby we 
could see men grinning and trying to look 
calm. They gave the V-for-Victory sign 
and clasped their hands like prizefighters. 
One officer shouted to another: “I'll meet 
you at the Officers’ Club at 5 o'clock.” 
Not to be outdone, an enlisted man 
yelled: “I'll be at the USO.” 


Spit and Whoosh: The tractors got 
their long-awaited signal. Their engines 
revved up, throwing columns of foamin 
wakes, and they headed toward the reef. 
LCI gunboats had drawn up previously 
in a line ahead of us and now they 
joined the uproar. Their red-tracered 40- - 
millimeter guns spat and their rockets 
whooshed. Even the warships seemed to 
pick up the tempo-—if that is possible— 
and planes hit at the beach at tree-top 
level. 

Through binoculars, the scene spread 
out so close at hand it seemed you could 
almost reach out and touch the moving 
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figures. As the tractors neared the beach, 
the warships lifted fire to the hills. We 
could see some tractors dead in the water 
with men crawling from them. A couple 
seemed to be smoking. Some hit em- 
bankments and stalled. But many pushed 
right across the beach and through under- 
brush to debark their men. 


The First Wounded: A boat came 
alongside with the first wounded man we 
saw. He was unconscious on the bottom, 
lying in a pool of his own blood. 

A man climbed aboard from a boat and 
said he’d been on a control-craft which 
was hit. Two boat officers and several en- 
listed men were killed. I'd eaten break- 
fast with the two officers this morning 
and considered going with them in that 
boat. ; 

I went ashore with the amphtracks. It 
was such a jolting ride you had to hold 
_ _ both hands as it hit jagged coral 

eads. 











Mortar and artillery fire dropped off — 


now and up the open slopes of the hill- 
side you could see a few of our men 
pushing forward. The battle already had 
moved from the beach and we had a 
strong foothold. 

Doctors and corpsmen were already 
at work on the wounded. I knelt beside a 
boy under a tree. He had a hole in his 
chest. “Naw, I’m not in much pain,” he 
said, but he winced as he said it. An- 
other Marine walked in unaided, his face 
covered with blood. 


To the Hills: The Japs hadn’t put 
much work into this beach. Most of them 
had fled into the hills before our landing 
with the intention of fighting it out in 
that difficult terrain. 

This is a brand new type of battle for 
the veteran jungle fighters of the regiment 
I’m with. They're used to fighting close 
in where you only see a live Jap when he’s 
a few yards from you. Now they can 








* Newsweek, Aucust 7, 1944 


look up and see Japs a hundred yards 
away crawling around the sides of the 
hill. We’ve had only a few instances on 
the beach of the long-suffering, patient 
Jap sniper. One was holed up today in a 
cement tunnel built behind a large rock. 
We milled around this spot several hours 
without knowing about him, but he 
finally opened up and killed several Ma- 
rines strolling on the beach. I'd stuck my 
nose into one of the slits of this concrete 
tunnel shortly before. They finally got 
him with flame-throwers and grenades. 
The officers say that this first day has 
gone even better than they expected, no 
comparison with Tarawa and Saipan. 


Job by Experts 

Nineteen minutes ago the bombardier 
waved his hand and turned his bald head - 
around. “They're away,” he said smiling 
broadly. Craning my neck over the pilot’s 
head a few seconds later I saw a great 
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WAR TIDES 





In a broad outlook of the Anglo- 
American campaign against the Nazis 
the probabilities seem to be that if mat- 
ters on the Normandy invasion front 
proceed as well as last week’s break- 
? through indicated, then some time in 
the fairly near future a new invasion 
front in the Mediterranean—in addition 
? to the campaign now going on in Italy— 
4 will be opened. 

There would appear to be only two 
localities suitable for such an operation. 
One is on the south coast of France. 
The other is at the head of the Adriatic. 
The determination of the better of these 
two places to start a new front, from 
the military point of view, is a strategic 
problem involving an accurate estimate 
of all the factors involved. 

Geography may play a profound and 
subtle part in influencing strategic con- 
cepts. Here Russia and Britain stand 
at the opposite poles of strategic 
thought. Russia, a great land power, 
would normally incline to the mass at- 
tack directed at one major objective. 
Britain, a worldwide commonwealth of 
nations, existing by sea power, normal- 
ly inclines less to concentrated mass 
movement than to independent opera- 
tions directed at many objectives. 

America, both a centralized military 
power and a sea power, stands between 
the two. Our military thinking should 
incline more to the Russian concept, 
while our naval line of thought should 
follow more closely that of Britain. 

These subtle influences may exer- 
cise a certain weight in the selection 





of the proper spot in the Mediterranean 
for the opening of a new front. 

Before the western invasion was defi- 
nitely determined upon and organized, 
there was only one locality in the Medi- 
terranean where a blow might be struck 
directly at the heart of Europe. This 
was the Istrian Peninsula at the head of 
the Adriatic, which would have allowed 
the establishment of a front between 
Trieste and Fiume, shorter than any on 
the Italian Peninsula. 

Then, once the coastal mountains 
were crossed, we would have come into 
more open country, and a bloc would 
have been thrown between the Nazis 
in the Balkans and those in Italy and in 
the homeland. This ultimately should 
have caused the withdrawal of Nazi 
forces from Italy. 

In short, we could have assumed the 
defensive in Italy and the offensive at 
the head of the Adriatic. Instead, we 
have fought the Italian campaign mile 
by mile on a front where the mountains 
run perpendicular to the front and 
where the Nazis in defense could use 
fewer troops tha. the Allies in attack. 
And even when we reach the north of 
Italy, we will be practically no nearer 
to Berlin than when we started. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
objections to a major campaign start- 
ing with the invasion of the Istrian Pen- 
insula were these: (1) The logistic dif- 
ficulties would be greater. (2) When a 
broad front was finally established it 
would be only on the flank of the Rus- 
sian eastern armies. (8) France would 


Mediterranean Landing: Strategy Points to Southern France 
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be out of the picture as an invasion 
front, as two major amphibious opera- 
tions could not be undertaken at that 
time. (4) The Nazis could concen- 
trate all their efforts on the one east- 
ern front. 


Though the present Italian cam- 
paign is an independent operation, the 
objective is to push forward, gain as 
many good ports on the Tyrrhenian Sea 
as possible (all near Southern France), 
and involve the maximum number of 
Nazi divisions. 

The Nazis cannot afford to pull out 
of Italy now. They must fight a retiring 
campaign. When they determined to 
make the western front, at least for the 
moment, a prime offensive objective, 
trying to drive the Allies back to the 
sea or to force positional warfare upon 
them, all hopes of the Allies to start an 
Adriatic campaign for the moment went 
glimmering. It would have been un- 
wise to attempt a Mediterranean inva- 
sion entirely divorced from the one now 
in progress in Normandy. * 

Hence, if a Mediterranean operation 
is contemplated, the finger seems to 
point logically at Southern France. From 
the point of view of logistics, not to 
mention the recovery of France, there 
is something to recommend it. Algiers, 
the natural base port is about 365 miles 
farther from New York than South- 
ampton. It is roughly three times short- 
er by sea to land reinforcements and 
supplies in Southern France than to put 
them at the head of the Adriatic. 











Geeheebee! This dry-dock swims and walks! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tins funny-looking contraption is 
not just something the waves washed 
up. It’s a “Geeheebee” or “Jahemy” 
or “Jeramy”— all pet nicknames for 
the Navy’s new movable dry-dock. 

The “Geeheebee” is especially use- 
ful following amphibious opera- 
tions. It is floated ashore from a 
ship. Using chain pulleys, the big 
gadget literally picks up damaged 
landing boats and barges. All are 
pulled up on dry land for repairs. 

Rows of oil drums across the top 
enable the “Geeheebee” to float on 


-water. But to give it “floating” 


power on land, Goodyear Tires are 
used. These big, special-purpose 
tires were developed by Goodyear 
Research for off-the-road service . . . 
give large contact area with the 
ground ... avoid bogging down in 
soft going ... allow the “Geeheebee” 
to move over jagged rocks or through 
sticky mud and loose, dry sand. 


Whether it’s for the lightest bicycle 
or the heaviest truck . . . for leaping 
Jeeps or four-engined bombers . . . 
every Goodyear Tire has built into 
it the skill, experience and research 
that belong only to the leader. 


A pioneer in rubber —natural and 
synthetic — Goodyear each day moves 
forward in many other vital fields — 
chemistry, metals, textiles, plastics, air- 
craft. ... From the Goodyear Research: 
Laboratory “the best is yet to come.” 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BUY FOR KEEPS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 
Two Worlds: In France, Americans find plenty of made- 
moiselles to provide entertainment, but in the Pacific, where 
fighting men say of women: “They're only $1,000,000 a 
dozen,” the GI's must make their own. At a Navy base in the 
Pacific, Lt. (j. g.) Joseph C. (Hoot) Gibson, a fighter pilot from 











Nashville, Tenn., gives his version of a hula for an appreciative 
audience from Air Group 24. On a makeshift stage behind the 
Normandy front, French chorus girls do a streamlined cancan 
for American infantrymen, taking a few hours off from the 
rigors of front-line life. 
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sheet of flame and black smoke begin to 
billow skyward. Over the interphone from 
all corners of this great ship came con- 
gratulations for Capt. Louie Wedel, the 
bombardier. Gunners and others who also 
had an even better vision of the target 
announced direct hits. 

Lt. Col. James V. Edmundson, our 
pilot and: leader of the squadron, ducked 
the plane lightly away from the few 
bursts of flak that appeared on both sides 
of us. As we pulled away we heard the 
rather pensive voice of Staff Set. = 
Meehan, the left er: “ s like 
Pittsburgh, don’t it?” We swung around 
and started for home, passing other 
squadrons of B-29s on their way in. 


Resistance Nil: Ours was the first 
group to hit the industrial center at An- 
shan southwest of Mukden in the first 
daylight formation precision bombing 
raid by the Superfortresses. 

We sighted only one fighter, a ship 
climbing vainly toward the upper sky, 
but it never got within the gunners’ reach. 
Later elements obviously encountered 
more flak, but resistance over the target 
was vi il. 

We still have to cross half of Asia to 
get to the home base. Most of the wa 
is enemy-occupied territory dotted with 
airfields. But the atmosphere in this ship 
is not — different — that in a 
regular airliner just out of Kansas City. 
There was no great tension and now, 
consequently no relaxation. The most re- 
laxing thing is to be able to get out from 
under the weight of the chute and flak 
suit, in which I was barely able to stand 
during the target run. The whole opera- 
tion was a smooth, easygoing job by ex- 
perts. 

Behind a mission like this, however, 
were weeks of laborious preparation—the 


flying of fantastic distances by combat 
crews and combat planes freighting every 
bomb and every gallon of gas over the 
highest mountain Seasiee in the world to 
West China bases, whence they strike at 
the enemy. Thursday morning I was in 
India; Thursday night in West China. 
Today just before noon I was over 
Manchuria and tonight I expect a trans- 
port plane to drop me at Chungking. 
Some 4,000 miles in less than three days 
is rather a small sample of the kind of 
flying the men of the Twentieth Bomber 


’ Command are doing all the time. 


Bombs Away: The take-off this morn- 
ing was in the face of a blood red dawn. 
Colonel Edmundson raced our ship over 
a runway built by hand by half a million 
Chinese men and women, most of whom 

robably never had seen a railroad, much 
os planes like these. He lifted it smooth- 
ly over rice paddies and started climbing 
toward the West China mountains. Our 
tight formation flew for hours over the 
terraced hillsides of China. 

Then navigator Donald O’Brien (Obie 
to the crew) announced briefly: “We are 
over enemy territory.” From a great alti- 
tude I to see Japanese-held cities 
and airfields dotted with fighters, but 
there was no interception. Just before 
eleven the ship headed in over the target. 
“She is yours, Louie,” Edmundson said. 
The interphone crackled with orders. 
The ship and all the men aboard her pre- 
pared to perform the function for 
she was created and they were trained, 
and both acted with petfect precision. At 
11:05 the bombs were away. 

‘The men who fly the B-29s are the 
most carefully selected crews in the air 
force. This was Colonel Edmundson’s 


81st mission. He flew 78 of them during’ 


the gruelling days at Guadalcanal, where 





he was credited with two Japanese cruis- 
ers. His co-pilot, Eddie Winkler, has 
2,200 flying ows in his log. Navigator 
O’Brien is also a veteran of South Pa- 
cific missions, as is Tech. Sgt. Red Hef- 
fernan. Possibly the most exacting job 
aboard, not allowing a single moment of 
relaxation is that of Lt. Casimer (Casey) 
Stelmach, flight-engineer who sits before 
his own panel of instruments, nursing 
the flow of power through the four 2,200 
horsepower engines. 


For Limber Dugan: Throughout the 
Twentieth you encounter crews in which 
every man is top-trained in at least two 
distinct specialized jobs. Every one is a 
veteran. It is apparent in the more ma- 
ture level of men when you see them en 
masse at mess. But maturity has nothin 
to do with age in the air force. Co 
Edmundson, who commanded the famous 
Eleventh Bomber Group at Guadalcanal1s 
29. O’Brien is 28, Wedel 27, and Winkler 
24. Some enlisted men are younger, but 
in the constant flow of quiet reports com- 
ing from gunners and radio specialists is 
the confidence of men who know precise- 
ly what they are about. 

These men are scornful of attempts to 
glamorize them. Edmundson, who ob- 
viously loves flying, said: “The only way 
to get it over is to get out and get it 
over. The happiest day of my life will be 
when nobody’s shooting at me any more. 
It scares me.” 

I flew with the same group and same 
squadron that NEWSWEEK's correspondent 
Bill Shenkel, flew with to Yawata six. 
weeks ago. Bill and the plane are now 
listed as missing. But chalked on one of 
the bombs I saw in the bomb bay before 
the take-off were the words: “For the 
boys of the Limber Dugan.” That was 
the name of the missing plane. 
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Dewey’s Talk With Governors 
Lays Groundwork of Campaign 


Republican Theme Is Unity 


and Charge of New Deal ‘Chaos’. 


in Federal-State Relations 


At midnight July 30, Gov. Thomas E.. 


Dewey started on his first major cam- 
paign move for the Presidency. With his 
wife and a small staff, and accompanied 
by 40 reporters and photographers, the 
Republican Presidential candidate headed 
for St. Louis, where with 25 other GOP 
governors he was to forge one of the 
basic weapons of the campaign. An eight- 
car section, running second to a regular 
train, carried the Dewey party. News- 
men doubled up in Pullmans to make 
accommodations go around. This wartime 
“campaign train” was different indeed 
from thundering specials of the past. 


Shrine and Foundation: Dewey car- 
ried a fifteen-point agenda for the gover- 
nors. It dealt principally with division of 
authority and responsibility between the 
Federal governmerft and the states. The 
campaign argument shaping up was an 
attack on the “chaos” existing between 
the states and Washington during the 
New Deal and a program for unity of 
purpose under Republican rule. 

Although Dewey placed a ban on 
speeches en route to the Mississippi Val- 
ley, the itinerary made him accessible for 
political talks with Pennsylvania and 


Illinois leaders before he arrived in St. 
Louis for the conference on Aug. 2 and 
8. For Pittsburgh on Monday, he charted 
a day of discussion with GOP congress- 
men, Governor Martin, and representa- 
tives of business, labor, and agriculture. 
The tomb of Abraham Lincoln at Spring- 
field called for another stop, and a Dewey- 
placed wreath for the tomb of the party’s 
first President. 

All in all, Dewey’s first trip out of New 
York since his acceptance speech at Chi- 
cago nearly. six weeks ago was one of 
organization and foundation building. 
During the weeks following his nomina- 
tion a steady stream of party leaders 
to Albany culminated last week in the 
visit of Gov. John W. Bricker, the Vice- 
Presidential candidate. The running mates 
worked out details for the campaign—as 
yet unannounced—and wrote the pro- 
spectus for the Governor's conference. 
Bricker told a press conference that he 
and Dewey were in agreement on all 
questions. 

Other developments at Albany: 

@ With Dewey sitting silently by, 
Bricker said he would welcome support 
from any quarter in the election: “That is 
the way you win elections, by. getting 
votes.” Questioned about possible support 


from John L. Lewis of the United Mine ° 


Workers and Gerald L. K. Smith, Amer- 
ica First leader, Bricker reiterated: “A 
vote is a vote.” | 

@ Two days later Dewey publicly came 


SS Ree S . & 


out against the renomination: of Rep. 
Hamilton Fish*, New York Republican. 
Referring to a newspaper article in which 
Fish had said the Jews “unfortunately” 
are for Roosevelt and the New Deal, 
Dewey declared: “Anyone who injects a 
racial or religious issue into a political 
campaign is guilty of a disgraceful un- 
American act.” Fish, pre-Pearl Harbor 
isolationist leader who represents Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Hyde Park district, re- 
plied: “I will bet a dollar that Dewey 
does not carry a single district in New 
York City that is predominantly Jewish.” 
Fish said that he was not attacking the 
Jews; that he was ing “the plain 
truth.” On his part, he added, he would 
support Dewey. sake 


Significance-—~— 


It is becoming increasingly plain that 
the Republicans intend to force the cam- 
paign. In scheduling the St. Louis con- 
ference, Dewey has a twofold purpose: 
(1) to organize the 25 Republican gov- 
ernors into an effective political unit for 
the campaign; (2) to inject the conflict 
between state and Federal governments 
into the campaign on the theory that 
most people believe their state govern- 
ments have dore a better job in recent 
years than the Federal government. 

Most political observers believe that 
if Dewey can set the GOP governors to 
work as a team, he will have made an 


_important step toward his own elec- 


tion in November. Among them, these 

governors represent states in which re- 

ity three-fourths of the American peo- 
e. 

In line with the GOP forcing tactics, 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg last week 

demanded that Congress immediately 





*Also 
Both the 





Acme Associated Press Acme 
From Far West, Middle West, and East, these men are representative of the 25 GOP governors whom Dewey hopes to weld 
into a strong political unit: left, Arthur B. Langlie, Washington; center, Harry F. Kelly, Michigan; right, Sumner Sewell, Maine 
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begin work on reconversion legislation. 
As head of the GOP conference commit- 
tee in the Senate, Vandenberg based his 
recommendation on the imminence of 
Germany’s collapse. That he beat his 
rivals to the punch was proved the next 
day when War Mobilizer James F. Byrnes 
issued a similar call to Democratic lead- 
ers. 


Voters Didn't Cotton 


In 1909, Carry Nation was still harass- 
ing Kansas saloonkeepers with her ax. In 
Washington the plump and amiable Wil- 
liam H. Taft became President; Ellison D. 
Smith took office as South Carolina’s new 
senator. The two-term tradition for the 
Presidency was still valid, but a senator’s 
tenure raised no such questions. “Cotton 
Ed” was 44. With Tuck h 
the rest of his life. For 86 years he did. 

Last week Cotton Ed’s luck broke. 

Time, a change in the voting population, 
and more particularly, South Carolina’s 
diminishing interest in cotton finally 
brought defeat. In 1938 President Roose- 
velt’s opposition had helped Smith, but 
this year nothing could. In the Demo- 
cratic state primary, equivalent to elec- 
tion in the South, Smith’s 1938 opponent, 
Gov. Olin D. Johnston, 48, emerged the 
victor, 126,000 to 80,000. 
@ In Arkansas another veteran’s chance 
of reelection went glimmering in the 
Democratic state primary: Mrs. Hattie W. 
Caraway, only woman member of the 
Senate (she succeeded her late husband 
in 1981), ran third among four candi- 
dates. Leading was Rep. J. W. Fulbright, 
a New Dealer. In second place was Gov. 
Homer M. Adkins. A runoff Aug. 8 will 
decide the winner. 


Paper Dolls 


“The only new dolls I have are THREE 
LOVELY IRisH dolls . . . You wrote me that 
had sent a letter to Mr. Shaw, well 

went to see Mr. SHaw he distroyed 
(sic) your letter . . . His car was dam- 
aged but is being repaired now .. . 
(signed) Mary Wallace.” 

On June 24, 1942, this badly typed 
and misspelled letter, originally ad- 
dressed to Sefiora Inez Lépez de Moli- 
nali in Buenos Aires, Argentina, was re- 
turned to Mrs. Mary Wallace, 1808 East 
High Street, Springfield, Ohio. Her ad- 
dress was on the envelope and she owned 


over to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

On Jan. 21, FBI agents arrested Mrs. 
Velvalee Dickinson, a frail 50-year-old 
proprietor of a New York doll shop and 
a former Californian who had managed 
brokerage accounts for Japanese living 
in the Imperial Valley. The letter had 
been written on a typewriter found in her 
shop. She was charged with spying for 
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Associated Press photos 


Kiss of Death: Two Army attack bombers in a three-plane formation collide and 
crash during an Army war show at Spokane, Wash., killing four fliers. Top, the 
wings of two planes “kiss,” and the planes begin the tragic plunge, then go into 
uncontrolled dives. Below, both crash, and the flame and smoke billow in tell-- 


tale columns. 





the Japanese Government and violating 
censorship laws by sending coded letters 
outside the United States. (The only con- 
nection Mrs. Wallace had with the case 
was that she had innocently purchased 
three dolls during a trip to New York, 
and the writer of the letter obtained her 
“< ” we ae three lovel 
ryptographers “three love’ 
Irish - dolls” into three new y bam 
warships which were commissioned while 
Mrs. Dickinson was visiting California in 


| 1942. “Mr. Shaw,” they said, referred to 


the U.S.S. Shaw, a destroyer damaged 
at Pearl Harbor but rovaiend. 

Last week in New York, Mrs. Dickin- 
son stood before a Federal judge on the 
eve of her scheduled trial and pleaded 
guilty to the lesser of the two charges 
against her—violation of censorship laws. 
Government attorneys agreed to this plea 
because they had been advised that Mrs. 
Dickinson’s defense would place the 
blame on her husband Lee, who died in 
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A Neighbor’s Camera Snaps the Deweys at Home __ March 1943. Now she faces a maximum 
sentence of ten years in prison; had she 
been convicted of espionage she might 

have been executed. : 


Dewey Close-Up 


Like hundreds of other Americans, 
G. Lynn Sumner, New York advertising 
executive, is an amateur photographer. 
Like all photographers, professional as 
well as amateur, he enjoys making pic- 
tures of his friends. In this respect, 
Sumner has one undeniable advantage 
over most other photographers: among 
those friends are Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
and his family. And against the back- 
ground of the pleasant rolling country- 
side of Pawling, N. Y., Sumner has been 
able to ride his hobby to his heart’s con- 
tent. In this way he has built up perhaps 
the most extensive file of informal Dewey 
pictures in existence. 


Life at Pawling: Last week, when 
NEwswEEKk obtained exclusive access to 
this file, its most difficult task was to get 
Sumner’s reluctant permission to use the 
picture of himself and Dewey on the 
golf course. (It appears with the 
other Dewey pictures on these pages.) - 
Between now and November the chances 
are that Sumner will get plenty more 
of his rare shots, for it became evident 
this week that Dewey would make his 
Quaker Hill home his week-end campaign 
headquarters. He left Pawling last Sun- 
day for St. Louis (see page 34) and he 
will return to Pawling next Saturday. 
Since his nomination in June, the 150- 
year-old house has been a retreat from 
the double responsibilities df running 
New York State and campaigning for 
the Presidency. 
Life at Pawling is quiet. The Deweys 
Piatt attend services at the nonsectarian Christ 
: . Church on Quaker Hill (built in 1884 
sso hi es . by Aer Akin, calroae magnate) and 
* : . occasionally go to the Community Center 
Tommy and his father with Canute when the great Dane was little (the Barn) for the.Saturday-night parties 
where the radio commentator Lowell 
Thomas is unofficial master of ceremo- 
nies. Dewey spends as much time as pos- 
sible with his sons—Thomas Jr., 11, and 
John, 8. 


Sons and Neighbors: The boys attend 
Albany Academy, but they like Pawling 
better. Each school-term week end, there 
is the train ride from Albany to Pough- 
keepsie, then the journey by car to the 

. farm. In the summer, Pawling is their 
full-time home. They earn their pocket 
money from their own garden plots. Tom 
Jr., the business manager, sells all produce 
to his father at market prices, which he 
checks daily in New York newspapers. 
One afternoon a week the governor and 
his sons play ball (father catching) 
or swim in the.community' lake about a 
mile from the farm. 

Dewey spends much of his spare: time 
with neighbors: Sumner, Thomas, Elliott 

The Governor's favorite picture of his home in a Christmas-card setting V. Bell, New York State superintendent 
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Their Life at Pawling Is Simple and Typically American 


Tommy Dewey wrote his own letter, Mrs. Dewey wrote John’s 


of banks and chief Dewey “brain trust- 
er’; Carl T. Hogan, New York antique 
dealer and former University of Michi- 
gan classmate; George Sibley, head of a 
pharmaceutical firm and once an associ- 
ate of Dewey in Young Republican clubs, 
and Hugh Gibson, former Ambassador to 
Belgium. 

Down the Middle: Dewey’s golf could 
not be called more than average. His 
form is good but he has broken 90 only 
once—an 87 the week before he was 
nominated for President. Golf pros, like 
Gene Sarazen who plays with Dewey 


occasionally, rate him a “form” player 
whose smooth swing probably would 
bring him much lower scores if he 
played daily. . 

At stakes of 5 cents for low ball and 
5 cents for low aggregate. score, the 
Dewey foursome has been playing the 
course for four years with the outcome 
about even. Pawling’s nine-hole golf 
course is built on 160 acres of rolling 
and wooded land and is conducive to 
lost balls. Dewey teams with Charles 
E. Murphy, Brooklyn attorney and Dem- 
ocratic party leader, against Sumner and 
Hogan. Sumner shoots around 95, Mur- 


Photos by G. Lynn Sumner 


and he signed it. Right, Sumner and the Governor add up the card 


phy 90-91, Dewey 93, and Hogan in 
the upper 80s. 

So far, Dewey has managed to pre- 
serve his Pawling week ends against cam- 
paign intrusions. But his associates con- 
cede that as the campaign becomes 
tougher, Pawling, like yi may see 
some of the visitors who beat a path to 
every candidate’s door. 


What's the Odds? 


On July 3, Walter Winchell the col- 
umnist, reported: “First big wager ‘on 
FDR to win is $100,000 at 3 to 1. The 
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The Menace of Argentina 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The objections to the present 
Argentine regime may be summed up 
under three headings: 

1—It is establishing a totalitarian 
state, suppressing civil liberties, and 
harnessing all agencies for the .pur- 
poses of the dictatorship. 

2—It is pro-Axis. It has not only 
failed to implement the pledges given 
by the preceding Ramirez regime but 
has taken steps designed to give posi- 
tive aid to the enemies of all the rest 
of the American republics. 

8—It has dedicated itself to rearm- 
ament, with the acknowledged inten- 
tion of using military force to attain 
its ends. 

The first objection is to internal 

licies. Outsiders would regret deep- 
ly the quashing of the means of recov- 
ering democracy among an essentially 
democratic people, and especially the 
extinction of the independent Argen- 
tine press, which includes at least two 
_ of the world’s finest newspapers. But, 
strictly speaking, these are matters 
with which the —— people 
themselves should deal. 

The second objection, on the con- 
trary, is to policies which are of direct 
and legitimate concern to the other 
American republics and the United 
Nations. Since the beginning of the 
war Argentina has been the black 
sheep of the Western Hemisphere. 
Under the guise of. neutrality, pre- 
ceding regimes. countenanced Axis 
propaganda and espionage. But, fi- 
nally, in January of this year, when 


even the stupidest officers in the Ar-’ 


gentine Army should have been able 
to see that the Axis was doomed to de- 
feat, the Ramirez government an- 
nounced a rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany and Japan. 

However, forces within the govern- 
ment prevented the rupture from be- 
coming more than a formality, and in 
the following month Ramirez was 
compelled to give way-to the present 
Farrell regime, firmly controlled by 
extremist pro-Nazi elements. 


There is not much help that Ar- 
gentina can give to the Nazi cause 
now. The Allies have firm control of 
the sea and air lanes. Even Axis espio- 
nage is very much less damaging than 
it was when the U-boats were still a 
major peril to Allied shipping. But that 


is not the fault of the Farrell govern- 


ment. Its sympathies are plain. That 
they seem inexpedient—since they can- 
not possibly be related to the military 


situation in Europe—makes them all 
the more sinister. The inference is not 
wholly unreasonable that the Argen- 
tine regime expects the Nazis to rise 
again and that it may even expect to 
be the foster-father of Nazi and Fas- 
cist leaders who may somehow escape. 

The Hull statement of last week, in 
which all the Latin-American republics 
—all except, of course, Argentina—con- 
curred, hinges on this second objection. 
But the third objection, on which the 
statement barely touched, is perhaps 
the most important. The blunt fact is 
that the Farrell regime is trying to con- 
vert Argentina into a military state for 
the. purpose of spreading its influence 
by force of arms. 

Argentine industry is being con- 
verted to war production, Col. Juan 
Perén, Minister of War, has proclaimed 
that Argentina must prepare for total 
war. Argentina has only 13,000,000 in- 
habitants and lacks most of the natural 
resources required to support a war 
machine. But some of these resources 
are to be found among her weaker 
neighbors: Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, 
and Uruguay. When these have been 
absorbed, Argentina will be ready for 
larger enterprises—perhaps the unifica- 
tion of Spanish America under Argen- 
tine leadership as Germany was uni- 
fied under the leadership of Prussia. 

At this stage, the ambitions of the 
Argentine military dictatorship may 
seem preposterous. Likewise they can 
now be frustrated easily. When the ob- 
jective is so plain, it would be foolish 
to delay effective treatment. 


The case against the present re- 
gime has now been set forth officially, 
with the unanimous concurrence of the 
other American republics. Argentina 
has. been isolated diplomatically. 


Whether this will be enough to re- 


orient Argentine policy remains to be 
seen. Economic sanctions may become 
necessary. ~ 

The timing of further actions, if they 


are needed, rests with the other Amer- | 


ican republics and Great Britain, which 
has faithfully supported United States 
policy toward Argentina in recent 
months. 

While we are cutting down, at great 
cost and effort, the main trunk of Nazi- 
militarist aggression, it would be short- 
sighted to let this sprout from its roots 
spring up in Argentina—especially 
when the sprout can be snipped off 
now with what is relatively only a 
whip of a sickle. ' 
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bettor is one of the wealthiest Hollywood 
magnates. He will bet up to half a mill.” 
(If true, Winchell’s magnate actually 


~ was betting 25 to 1. Assuming a Holly- 


wood income of $200,000 a year or more, 
anything he won would be taxed at an 
effective rate of at least 88 per cent by 
the Federal government. Thus on a bet 
of $100,000 against $33,333, he would 
pocket only $4,000, after. taxes.) 

On July 5, Winchell asserted that New 
York bookies were offering 5 to 1. How- 
ever, Dewey supporters claimed they 
could find no money at that figure. One 
determined effort made in New York to 
get 2% to 1 found no takers (this: figure 
had been quoted by James Carroll, St. 
Louis betting commissioner). 

Last week, the odds took a sharp drop 
—to 8 to 5. In Chicago, Frank Stone, a 
Loop betting commissioner, said $160,- 
000 of “Roosevelt money” had been 
placed with him to be bet at that price. 
In New York, where betting commission- 
ers no longer operate openly, Stone’s 
figure was accepted as “about right,” al- 
though a Wall Street operator said he 
had no money to offer. at those odds. In 
Los Angeles, two commissioners reported 
they were holding sizeable Dewey money 
for the short end of 2% to I, but could 
find no takers. 

Most commissioners looked for a slump 
in big election betting this year com- 
pared to previous Presidential years. Of 
the various reasons advanced, two stood 
out: (1) the heavy taxes on winnings and 
(2) the uncertain factor of war in the 
outcome of the election. 


In (Advance) Memoriam 


The Salida, Colo., Rotary Club couldn't 
be sure last week, but it thought its guess 
on Germany’s collapse was as good as any. 
Therefore it announced that it had re- 
served Sept. 11 (two months in advance 
of Nov. 11, Armistice Day for the, last 
war) for a memorial service for Adolf 
Hitler. The Rev. John S. George, club 
chaplain, will deliver the “eulogy” on 
the Fiihrer, accompanied by appropriate 
music and Rotarian “mourning. 


Sedition Doldrums 


The courtroom uproars of mid-April 
had died to discontented whispers, and 
even these became less frequent as Wash- 
ington’s summer sizzled on. The 29 de- 
fendants were plainly bored. Under the 
eyes of Chief Justice Edward C. Eicher, 
some of them dozed. One indifferently 
scrawled exaggerated sketches of Jews 
and Negroes. Others read newspapers or 
idled in the corridors outside the Federal 
District Court. 

In the fifteen weeks since the war’s 
biggest sedition trial opened, the defense 
lawyers had pursued their delaying tac- 
tics with vigor, sometimes with poor 
judgment..One attorney had been: oust- 
ed, another arrested. for abandoning his 


client. Half a dozen had’ been fined for - 
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contempt. The record—7,500 pages of 
typewritten transcript—gave a fair indi- 
cation of their heated objections. 

Defendants free on bail (eight are 
serving sentences for subversive activi- 
ties and are locked up nightly) did not 
always bother to stay around. With court 
permission, Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, au- 
thor of “The Red Network,” visited her 
Chicago home. Gerald B. Winrod called 
on his sick father in Wichita, Kan. How- 
ard V. Broenstrupp went away with a 
nest of carbuncles. Edward J. Smythe, 
publisher of “Our Common Cause,” vis- 
ited New York with two Federal Bureau 
of Investigation men tailing him. Law- 
rence Dennis, author of “The Coming 
American Fascism,” traveled to Massa- 
chusetts, where he developed an abscess 
on his hand. 

Through all the opposing arguments 
the government prosecutors, O. John 
Rogge and Joseph W. Burns, plodded 
steadily. By last week they had come 
into the clear and begun to present the 
weary jury with the core of their evi- 
dence: nineteen letters intended to show 
that the defendants conspired to under- 
mine morale of the armed forces and 
overthrow the government. The most 
important letter was one which William 
Dudley Pelley of the Silver Shirts had 
written to Maj. George Van Horn Mose- 
ley. “The time is ripe, General,” wrote 
Pelley, “for a few of us who have our 
heads screwed on tight to renovate this 
whole American scene.” 

But the end was not in sight. While 
Chief Justice Eicher was fixing the last 
two weeks of August as a vacation time 
for all concerned, observers suspected 
months would roll by before the trial 
was ended. 


Trial Shots 


Although few believed that the Presi- 
dential campaigns would get fully under 
way until after Labor Day, the old game 
of political sniping in ‘an election year 
was off to a head start last week: 

@ In Washington, the Scripps-Howard 
tabloid The News disclosed that Bess W. 


- Truman, wife of the Democratic nominee 


for Vice President, Sen, Harry S. Tru- 
man, is listed as a secrétary in his office 
at a base pay of $4,500 a year (the maxi- 
mum allowed by law) plus overtime 
amounting to another $435. To St. Louis 
newspapers, the senator offered this ex- 
planation: He had first put his wife on 
the government payroll in 1941; al- 
though she did not type or take dicta- 
tion, she helped him with. his personal 
mail at home, answering letters in long. 
hand. 

“Fact is,” he said, “she often worked 
half the night handling my personal cor- 
respondence and editing speeches. A 
senator just can’t get by on what they 
pay ($10,000). It was necessary to do 
that or sell the Senate down the river, 
which I refused to do. I could make 


$40,000 a year making speeches for 





"Associated Press 


Texas Upset: W. W. Adair (left), a pro-Roosevelt Democrat was knocked down 
by the man at extreme right after he had torn down a. precinct sign at a Dallas 
County meeting of anti-Roosevelt forces. The gathering was one of many county 
meetings held to pick delegates to the state convention Sept. 12 as New Dealers 
sought a showdown on party control. They want to upset action by a previous con- 


vention which picked anti-FDR electors. 





profit but I have never accepted any- 
thing but expenses.” He added that he 
expected the matter to be spotlighted 
and that he was making no concealment, 
no apologies. 

@ Also in Washington, the Dies commit- 
tee released a report by its chief investi- 
gator Robert Stripling which held that 
the CIO’s Political Action Committee “is 
in reality not so much a labor political 
committee as it is the arm of the New 
Deal Administration.” To back his con- 
tention Stripling said committee investi- 
gators had seized telephone records show- 
ing “that from December to May there 
were thirteen calls from the PAC at New 
York to David K. Niles, administra- 
tive assistant to the President at the 
White House, six to Jonathan Daniels, 
one to Lowell Mellett, and one to Judge 
Rosenman, all attached to the White 
House.” 

Other calls, according to the report, 
were made to Mrs. Roosevelt, Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, Office of War 
Information Director Elmer Davis, Office 
of Price Administration Administrator 
Chester Bowles, und Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins..The report contended 
that in addition to the White House, the 
PAC had exchanged phone calls and 
telegrams with 25 other government 
agencies. 


Expanding Co-op 


Cooperative buying and selling organi- 
zations have thrived prodigiously in the 
100 years since Charles Howarth and a 
group of poor weavers scraped together 
£& 28 and opened shop in Rochdale, Eng- 


-land. Their American growth, however, 


has taken place chiefly in the past two 
decades. By last year cooperatives in the 
United States numbered 35,000, claimed 
16,000,000 members, and were doing an 
annual business in excess of $3,500,000,- 
000 in 62 commodities and services— 
from banking to burials (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 8). 

Typical of the more vigorous s 
is the Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
of Minneapolis, which has 300 outlets 
covering most of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and the northern tier of Iowa counties 
and does an annual business of $9,000,- 
000. Midland, already part owner of a 
refinery at McPherson, Kan., a shingle 
mill in British Columbia, and a milking- 
machinery factory at Waukesha, Wis., 
last year bought a mill, warehouse, and 
elevator at Burkhardt, Wis., a 75-year-old 
village founded by Christian Burkhardt, 
a German miller. 

Last week the co-op acquired the rest 
of the village* (total price: $29,500) 
which includes the eighteen-room Burk- 
hardt home and miscellaneous buildings. 
Left out of the buy were a church and a 
tavern. The earlier purchase had already 
boosted the village population from a 
handful to 53 and new workers were on 
their way. Midland’s plans: to develop a 
retail cooperative feed and farm-supply 
service, a store and service station, and 
eventually, perhaps, a canning factory, a 
hatchery, a poultry-dressing plant, and 
workshops for packaging garden seeds, 
processing cereal products, and making 


‘work clothing. 





*Notable examples of cooperative living experi- 
ments which failed: the famous Brook Farm, estab- 
lished in Massachusetts in 1844; the 
Harmony, Ind., colony founded by Robert Owen. 





If You Need 
CONVEYORS That Can 


Give a “LIFT”... Ask 
STANDARD CONVEYOR! 


ONVEYORS can be built to do 
more than just carry in a horizon- 
tal plane. For example, push bar con- 
veyors can carry and move pack- 
ages and containers up a slope or in- 
cline at 30, 45, or 60 degree angles; 
vertical lift conveyors will carry com- 
modities straight up and down to the 
height of several floors. These con- 
veyors that lift and lower can be used 
individually or combined with a con- 
veyor system to provide uninterrupted 
flow of commodities between floors. 
Standard Conveyor has been head- 
quarters for conveyors for more than 
40 years; we are qualified by lon 
eee to mesrig got and buil 
efficient equipment for any given in- 
, Stallation. Write for catalog NW-74, 
“Conveyors by Standard”—a Loong 
illustrated reference book that will 
prove very useful to you. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North ‘St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Flower-Blessing Scholar 


After the crash of his renomination 
hopes, Henry A. Wallace received from 
Prof. Giuseppe A. Borghese, University 
of Chicago liberal, this message: “You 
have achieved the liberty of leadership.” 

In Des Moines, Iowa, last week, Wal- 
lace probably pondered-how to use the 
liberty which will certainly become his 
next January when he hands the Vice- 
Presidential gavel to his successor. The 
leadership was another matter. 

To the scores of suggestions on his 
future course, Wallace gave the same re- 
ply: He would make no decision until the 
victory of the Roosevelt-Truman ticket for 
which he intended to work until election 
day. Meantime the President was his 
leader. 


Choice: The proposals ranged a wide 
field—editing an Towa country paper, 
conducting a syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, running for an Iowa Congressional 
seat in 1946, heading an independent 
farmer-labor political group, chairman- 
ship of the embryo United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and an 
ambassadorship. 

Many Wallace admirers are convinced 
he will gain political stature regardless 
of the November outcome; they hold 
that a Roosevelt defeat would make him 


heir of the New Deal tradition and that. 


a fourth-term victory would consolidate 
liberals behind him for the 1948 nomi- 
nation. : 

And as an internationalist, Wallace’s 
stature is completely unimpaired. How 
he has built that stature is apparent in a 
retrospective look at his forthright con- 


duct during the 51-day, 25,000-mile trip 
which he made into China and the vast- 
nesses of the Soviet Union just before th 
Democratic convention. 


Warning: Chiang Kai-shek and his pro- 
American wife, the latter already plan- 
ning to go to South America for reasons 
of health and state, met Wallace at the 
Chungking airport. They spent one after- 
noon discussing Russia. Chiang privately 
informed his visitor he wished to settle 
with the Chinese Communists by po- 
litical, not military measures. 

Wallace, earnest, plain-spoken and 


sincere, startled the Generalissimo and 


his aides by his, directness. In a pub- 
lished speech, Wallace spelled out the 
purport of his mission: “It is essential that 
relations among China, the Soviet Union, 
the British Commonwealth, and_ the 
United States be cordial. We do not aspire © 
to any exclusive arrangement with China. 
No balance-of-power system will serve to 
maintain peace.” 

When Wallace left Chungking, parleys 
with the Communists were lagging, their 
armies were still immobilized, and the 
Japs were advancing—a situation since 
essentially unchanged. But benefits may 
still accrue from Wallace’s warning to 
slow-moving China that it could not count 
on the United States to pull its chestnuts 
from a Russian fire. 

And Wallace, herald of “The Century 


- of the Common Man,” departed with the 


gratitude of one of them. The Chinese 
gardener with whom he tested the util- 
nt of American and Chinese hoes in 
Chiang’s ‘sugar-cane patch, gave him the 
name: Hua Lai-sze (“Flower-Blessing 
Scholar”). 

















HERE are a lot of new faces along 
the street—high-octane gas, synthetic 
rubber, magnesium, dehydrated foods, 
war chemicals and neem, just to 
* name a few. 

But Allegheny Metal kept pace—with 
| new grades, new techniques to meet the 
® requirements for processing these prod- 
: ucts. There was the need for high resistance 


= to chemical attack, and to oxidation at 


 heat—the need for great strength, long 
life, easy cleaning and freedom from con- 








STAINLESS STEEL... METAL Feer-oacellence 
FOR THE PROCESS /NOUSTIRIES 


tamination—requirements, all of them, 
that stainless steel answers best. ; 

If—somewhere along the line in the 
manufacture of food and dairy products, 
drugs and chemicals, oil and plastics, tex- 
tiles and paper—your plans would be 
profited by a steel with Allegheny Metal’s 
special qualifications, let us help you de- 
velop them. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, Brackenridge, Pa. 


Allegheny Metal is also handled ond stocked by off 
Joseph T, Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 
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Nazis Lashing German People 
Toward Desperate Last Stand 


Decree Total Mobilization 
So Drastic That Ruin Is Certain 
Unless Turn Comes Soon - 


This is Germany’s last chance. It is the 
last chance on the battlefields and the 
last chance on the home front. However, 
the aftermath of the generals’ revolt 
shows beyond all doubt that the Nazi 
leaders of the Reich are as conscious of 
the imminence of disaster as were the 
Junkers. The difference lies in the fact 
that the generals favor surrender while 
the Nazis think that one last terrific effort 
may turn the tide. Last week the Nazis 
began the struggle to squeeze that effort 
out of the Reich. , 


Reorganization by Decree: The first 
step was a reorganization of the Nazi re- 
gime itself. A Hitler decree gave Reichs- 


marshal Hermann Goring rule over war 
industry, army mobilization, communica- 
tions, conditions of work and living, every 
item, in fact, that made the Nazi govern- 
ment still a going concern. The highest 
officials of the hierarchy, without excep- 


tion, were made answerable to GGring, . 


with Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels as his deputy. 

Heinrich Himmler, whose Gestapo ap- 
parently continued the blood purge of 
officers involved in the plot against Hitler, 
remained in supreme authority over the 
home-front forces. But the terms of the 
Hitler decree evidently made even Himm- 
ler answerable to Goring, and he furth- 
ered Géring’s mobilization program by 
stripping down the home guard to pro- 
vide cannon fodder for the froht and at 
the same time to ease internal tension. 


The program the Nazis apparently in- . 


tend to put into effect involved the most 
drastic change ever attempted: in the 





For the last stand at home: The Nazi hierarchy takes its orders from 


Wide World 


Hermann Goring, with Goebbels as his deputy 
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daily life of a population. Almost all 
theaters and places of amusement and 
sports events were closed. The evacuation 
of bombed-out cities ended. The sur- 
vivors were ordered to stay in the ruins. 
Factories went on a 72-hour week and 
women of 60 were made subject to com- 
pulsory labor. Dentists were told to pull 
aching teeth to “save time.” 

Why GGring was chosen to head the 
reorganization was a mystery, although 
a good guess was that he had tipped off 
Hitler about the army uprising. The 
choice: of Goebbels as Géring’s deputy 
was more understandable since as the 
Reich's chief propagandist it was his job 
to put over the new program with. the 
public. He started it off with a speech 
that for all its Teutonic bombast was a 
masterpiece of pleading and threatening. 
And in explaining the mobilization plan, 
he shed some new light on the generals’ 
conspiracy. 

Goebbels disclosed that the unsuccess- 
ful assassin, Col. Count Klaus von Stauf- 
fenberg, had been a trysted daily con- 
sultant at Hitler’s headquarters and had 
been able to plant a mine in a brief case 
almost at the Fiihrer’s feet, then fly to 
Berlin to. report that Hitler was dead. 
Goebbels asserted that the others in the 
map room with Hitler were blown several 
yards through the windows and that mirac- 
ulously the only undamaged spot in the 
place was where Hitler had been, almost 
on topof the mine. Hitler’ himself had 
said’ he was 6 feet away. (Stockholm re- 


- ported his trousers were blown off. ) 


The next phase of the plot, the attempt 
to seize the seats of power, failed (1) be- 
cause Goebbels had been forewarned that 
Hitler was alive and (2) because the 
false orders from a military message cen- 
ter (the Bendlerstrasse block in Berlin’s 
governmental. cluster) which the rebels 
controlled temporarily; were doubted by 
a hard-headed Nazi commander of a 
guards battalion. Machine guns of loyal 
firing squads cracked immediately. That, 
at least, was Goebbels’s story. 


Reorganization 4 Blood: After Goeb- 


bels’s spéech, the Nazis gave out a few 


‘more details. In addition to Gen. Ludwig 


Beck, former chief of’ staff who was said 
to have committed suicide, they’ identi- 
fied two other generals in on the plot—Lt. 
Gen. Friedrich Olbricht,. second in com- 
mand of the German Home Army, and 
Col. Gen. Erich H6ppner, a former Pan- 
zer army commander. Apparently both 
were shot. 


Despite these measures, the Nazis 


‘. continued to reap the full measure of the 


damage done by the generals’ revolt in 
setting the army against the party. That 
was es blood purges could not 
wipe out. Furthermore, it encouraged the 
propaganda work of groups such as the 
Free’ Germany Committee in Moscow. 


““On-July25, ‘4 group. of sixteen German 


generals, most of them*recently captured 


. on the Russian front, made a dramatic 
appeal to all Germans to rise against 
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Hitler. As evidence they reviewed the 
tragic history of the Fihrer’s mad strat- 
egy that had time and again plunged the 
Reich down the road to disaster. 
Significance 

The new total mobilization under Gér- 
ing was the Nazis’ answer to the generals. 
It was also probably the most fateful step 
the Reich has taken since the attack on 
Russia. For it meant that literally every- 
thing was to be sacrificed in order to put 
up a tremendous battle in the next few 
months. Gen. Kurt Dittmar, the high 
command broadcaster, who has so often 
accurately revealed the trend of German 
military policy, now indicated the Jength 
to which the Nazis were willing to go. 

He said the new measures were aimed 
at “momentary results” and that they 
ae the “abandonment of organized 
ong-range planning—so dear to the Ger- 
man viewpoint at all times.” Stripped 
of its verbal dressing, this statement 
meant that the Nazis had decided to 
sacrifice Germany’s future in order to 
gamble all.on forthcoming events. And 
it put a time limit on the war. The Nazi 
program will impose such a se- 
vere strain on Germany that if it 
is not successful, collapse is al- 
most certain to follow. 


Death’s-Head Men 
: Hitler's Army on Guard 
Against Wehrmacht Revolt 


The failure of the attempt to 
kill Adolf Hitler marked the last 
stage in the long rivalry between 
the regular army and the nu- 
merically ‘inferior Schutzstaffel 
(SS) or Elite Guard. The revolt 
had shown the Fiihrer that he 
could no longer consider the 
Wehrmacht reliable. In contrast, 
he could depend upon the ef- - 
ficient SS which, like the Prae- 
torian Guard of ancient Rome, 
was a personal army. 

The SS is the innermost circle 
in the Nazi system of concentric 
elites. The German people, ac- 





ers” at their meetings and to. beat up the 
opposftion in street fights. These rowdies 
made up the Sturmabteilungen (SA) of 
which the SS then was a part. 

The Elite Guard took part in the beer- 
hall putsch on Nov. 9, 1923, and went 
underground along with the SA after the 
coup failed. When the party was revived 


in 1925, the SA and SS came out in the. 


open again. The Schutzstaffel, which num- 
bered only 250 men in 1926, was rele- 
gated to the background, however, and 
the brown-shirted SA troopers became 
dominant. But in 1929, Hitler asked 
Himmler to organize the SS after four 


other men had failed. The Bavarian . 


chicken raiser accepted. 


Aristocracy of Blood: Himmler’s idea 
of the type of man he wanted for the SS 


was given in a speech to the German 
General Staff in 1937: “When I took over 
the SS, I had a racial ideal in mind. The 
men I wanted were of Aryan blood. 
Sedulously I studied their photographs 
for ethnological hints. If I found a man 
possibly Slavic, I discarded him. Thou- 
sands of pictures crossed my desk—and 
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techniques for parachute troops to use 
against the Reichswehr or any ‘minority 
uprisings. 


Anschluss Veterans: In 1933 the 
rapidly growing Schutzstaffel was divided 
into three major groups: the SS-Allge- 
meine, nonspecialized troopers; the SS- 
Verfiigungstruppe (SS-VT), troops at the 
disposal of party chiefs; and the SS- 
Wachverbinde, men for guard duty. 
os te mpd ave birth to the Waffen- 

, Elite troops organized as army 
units and fully equipped. The first body 
of SS men to be permanently armed was 
the Bodyguard (Leibstandarte) Adolf 


Hitler. Sepp Dietrich, the Fiihrer’s orig- 


‘inal bodyguard, was given the command 
of the regiment. By September 1938 five 
divisions of the SS-Verfiigungstruppe 
could be mobilized along with 91 other 
German divisions against Czecho-Slovakia. 
As soon as the SS began to serve with 
gular army, complaints trickled 
back to Hitler with increasing frequency. 
The SS men were disliked because they 
adopted a superior attitude, ‘causing con- 
siderable bitterness. Although they served 
in the Wehrmacht, the Elite 








cording to the Nazis, are the 
Herrenvolk. The Nazi party is 
made up of elites from this mas- 
ter anys oe ad is the su- 
preme elite within the : 

Its purpose, as defined by 
Heinrich Himmler—who is Reichsfiihrer 
of the SS, chief of the police, and com- 
mander of the German Home Front Army 
—is “to find out, to fight, and to destroy 
all open and secret enemies of the Fiihrer, 
the National Socialist movement, and our 
racial resurrection.” 

The Elite Guard traces its origin back 
to the original Hitler headquarters guard, 
organized in 1923. In the early days of 
the party, the Nazis were in constant fear 
of attack by their enemies. Squads of 
hoodlums were formed to act as “bounc- 


Satire by the Russian cartoonist Boris Efimov: 
Friendly Exchange of Views [in Hitler’s Headquarters] | 
on Germany’s Military and Internal Political situation” 


each of these I remember! I wanted an 
aristocracy of blood. I wanted the perfect 
German man and him multiplied a hun- 
dred-thousand fold. These men I have 
found. They are the fathers of the new 
Germany!” (see the typical:SS men on 
the cover). 

Himmler had already begun to foresee 
a conflict with the Wehrmacht. Over 
army opposition, he eq d the Schutz- 
staffel for field service. The men were 
uniformed and trained like soldiers. As 
far back as 1987,-he planned sabotage 


Guard still maintained allegiance 
to Himmler, creating a dual com- 
mand. 

In the war against Poland the 
SS, with a nucleus supplied by 
the four original regiments—the . 
Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler, led 
by Sepp Dietrich—was attached 
to the Wehrmacht. At the same 
time, Waffen-SS began an in- 
tensive campaign to get the best 
recruits for itself, much to the 
annoyance of the Wehrmacht. 

With an eye to the future, 
‘S| Himmler began to scatter Schutz- 
‘4° staffel troops. through the army, 

in strategic places. SS com- 
manders were placed in key 
positions as SS strength grew. 
When Hitler took power in 
19338, the Elite Guard numbered 
between. 50,000 and 100,000 
men. By 1942 the membership 
was believed to be as high as 
750,000. 

': Many Elite Guard divisions 

. have been identified on the Rus- 
sian front, where the credit they 
were given for victories won by 
regular troops enraged the army. 
Perhaps the majority of the di- 
visions facing the Allies in Nor- 
mandy are Elite Guard outfits. On the 
whole their fighting ability has been high. 
However, signs of disintegration have 
been observed and some prisoners say 
that they are not volunteers at all but 
were drafted into the SS. 
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On the Home Front: For expectation 
of civil disturbances Himmler has formed 
$80 Death’s-Head Special SS-Sturmbanne 
composed of some 25,000 men “with 
whom we can guarantee security at 
+home.” The Death’s-Head troops, togeth- 
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INADEQUATE WIRING... OR WELL-PLANNED WIRING... 





@ 
Wee heat! Isn’t it always wiser? Now—whether you’re planning postwar specu- 


lative houses . . . peacetime plants . . . or a brighter, livelier town—look into the future. Prepare— 
with adequate wiring—for the electrical opportunities to come. 


@ ;: : 
Whee aheat! Allow plenty of reserve capacity for circuits, service equipment. Beat 


the nuisance of peak-load inefficiency, hasty expedients. 


° Jf 
(7A, ° Talk it over with your consulting engineer, electrical contractor, or 


utility. They'll agree that Adequate Wiring means postwar expansion insurance. Unwired plan- 


ning will cost you a lot more than planned wiring. ites 


fir’ ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY. 


25 Broadway, New York 4 . .. Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Among Hitler's Elite: Gen. Sepp Dietrich (left) rose from the job of 








Political Laboratory 
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New Zealand’s Labor Party Reforms 
Face Test on Free Enterprise Issue 


~~ "The trend of events is frequently re- 


European 


Bierstube bouncer to command of an SS Panzer Corps. But many 
other Elite Guard officers have impeccable backgrounds 


er with the Ordnungspolizei (uniformed 
city police) and Sicherheitspolizei (Se- 
curity Police handling political crimes) 
which are SS-controlled, are the forces 
which Himmler hoyes to use to put down 
any home-front revolt. 

To insure the constant growth of the 
SS, 31 National Political Institutes of Ed- 


ucation prepare Nazi boys for future- 


leadership. Suitability for SS member- 
ship is decided in the Hitler ‘Youth or- 
ganization. From the Hitler Youth, an 


eligible boy may enter the Elite Guard © 


as an applicant (Bewerber) at 17. To 
make the grade, he must prove good po- 
litical behavior by his family, an Aryan 
pedigree back to 1750, and absence of 
hereditary disease. 

After completing his training satisfac- 
torily, the applicant enters the SS. A 
member of the Elite Guard is not per- 
mitted to marry without a permit. His 
prospective wife must be investigated 
and found satisfactory. However, SS 
troops are encouraged to have illegitimate 
children to increase the strain of German 
“desirable blood.” 


The Lady Consents 
Turkey, once called the Sick Man of 


Europe, has been the Coy Belle of the. 


continent in this war. For nearly five 
years she has flirted alternately with the 
Axis and the Allies. She has been a gold- 


digger accepting . gifts. and bestowing . 
small favors-on' both her suitors. But last . 


week she apparently made up her mind 


that the Allies were her true love. She 
would “yes” and at long last break diplo- 
matic and economic relations with Ger- 
many. In time she might even declare 
war. 

That was the news which strict Turk- 
ish censorship. passed. Then the Turkish 
National Assembly was called into ses- 
sion for the formal decision. Turkey 
might grant air and naval bases to the 
Allies. In return, Turkey hoped for a plush 
seat at the peace table during the dis- 
cussions on the Balkan countries. 


Roughing It 

The Marchesa Torrigiani, born Lucy 
Davis of Worcester, Mass., has experi- 
enced the horrors of war at firsthand. 

When she retired from her Florentine 
villa to her Italian country place near 
San Donato two months ago, the German 
commandant of Florence, “an awfully 
nice man,” gave her an automobile per- 
mit. But German artillery officers billeted 
at her country estate went off with the 
car, Homer Bigart of The New York 
Herald Tribune reported. 

Allied shelling which came with th 
Eighth Army didn’t phase her much. 
But she was staggered when her faithful 
chauffeur became enthused with the 
spirit of democracy and joined up with 
the local partisans. “He isn’t very bright,” ’ 
she said, “and after one of your Allied 
Military Government officers talked with . 
him he came“around asking for his job. . 
It’s not going to be as easy as all that.” 


vealed in small countries, where the is- 
sues are less confused. With this in mind, 
Newsweek asked Robert Shaplen, one 
of its correspondents in the South Pa- 
cific, to detour from war reporting to 
New Zealand. The following is his wire- 
lessed account of the political and eco- 
nomic prospects of that small country 
which many a United States soldier and 
sailor today is seeing at first hand and 
which will be as close a friend after the 
war as it was little known to us before. 


The conception of New Zealand as a 
land of milk and honey, where liberal re- 
form has created a miniature utopia, is 
a myth. Actually it-is beset by economic 
and political problems whose solution in- 
volves the issue of government control 
of business. The resultant political strug- 
gle makes New Zealand a miniature test- 
ing ground for the contests which the 
postwar era will ——- thrust on the 
United States and Britain. — , 


- Background: The present Labor gov- 
ernment has been in power since 1935. 
It is supported by the unions (unionism 
is compulsory) and led by. socialists of 
the Fabian school which George Bernard 
Shaw popularized. Prime’ Minister Peter 
Fraser is a good example. By 1939, it had 
started New Zealand on the road to state 
socialism with these features: 

@ Government ownership: Some coal 
mining and several other industries were 
taken over. ; OS Se 

@ Control of manufacturing: Through a 
licensing scheme an “Industrial Eff- 
ciency Act” limits the number of fac- 
tories in many lines to prohibit “undue 
competition.” Opponents -say it fosters 
monopolies. Pa 

@ Import control: Soon after the Labor 
government took office a great rush to 
buy abroad began. At the same time, 
businessmen invested heavily outside 
New Zealand. Soon credit balances 
dropped disastrously. A rigid system of 
controls on imports was set up to remedy 
the monetary situation and_ stimulate 
home industry. A system of import li- 
censes and quotas covered and still covers 
practically everything, and there are 
strict limitations on the amount of money 
that can be used abroad. No luxuries, 
not even magazines, can be imported 
without government permits. 

@ Social security measures: Out of every 
pound earned a man must:.give 5 per 
cent to the government for the social- 
security program (at present an addi- 
tional 7% per cent is levied for national 
-security).-.The benefits have “become 
world-famous, They inélude free medical 


care, old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
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OTE... pioneers in ultra bigh 
frequency beam transmission, who 
more than a decade ago established 
4 commercial communications link 
across the English Channel using a 
beam of 1,700,000 kilocycles. 


Through the crowded cloudways 
Of tomorrow ae 

Your airliner streaks for home 
On a one-way sky-way beam 
That brings her almost in 
Almost... 

But not quite... 


For the home field 

Somewhere below 

Is shrouded in low-lying overcast 
And cloaked in questions _ 

That your pilot must answer 
Before he sets her down... 


Have you reached the outer limits of the field? 
When do you start your downward glide? 


What is your angle of descent? 


At a time like this 
Your pilot is glad 


That riding beside him in the cockpit 


Is “Intelectron”... 


With unerring accuracy 

“Intelectron” 

Builds from radio beams 

A stairway down through the unknown 
And shows the pilot on his instrument panel 
Exactly where ...and when... and how 
To make the glide 

That brings you 

Safely back to earth 


* * 
In the air, at sea, on battle and production fronts 
“Intelectron” is on the job 
With instrument landing systems. . . direction finders 
Broadcasting equipment... tubes... crystals... cables 
Electronic heat induction apparatus for industry . . . 
Selenium Rectifiers for converting AC power to DC... 


ee e 
‘When the war is won 


“Intelectron” will help men build 
For Peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Intenmationat Tecepnone ano Tececeapy Corporation 


Copyright 1944, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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surance, etc. It is one Labor program. to 
which there is hardly any opposition. The 
only criticism is that a great many per- 
sons pay in more than they ever can get 
out. 


The War Impetus: After 1939 govern- 
ment controls were extended by war- 
time demands. In addition, postwar plans 
call for government developments in 
several fields. 

@ Every woman between 18 and 40 and 
every man between 46 and 59 (younger 
men were subject to military service) 
were put on the manpower rolls, liable 
to be ordered from unessential to essen- 
tial occupation or, in recent crisis in- 
stances, from an essential occupation to 
a more essential one. Some 90,000 men 
and 20,000 women already have been so 
transferred. If a man is switched from 
one job to another that pays less, the 
government makes up the difference up 
to $6.50 weekly—as long as his wage 
is not more than $26 a week. 

@ Wage stabilization was enforced,. al- 
though farmers claimed that city wages 
had gone up, which was true in view of 
the take-home from longer factory hours. 
Wages were stabilized at December 1942 
levels as were prices and rents. There 
have been two blanket 5 per cent raises 
for low-income groups. The chief criti- 
cism—that the 1942 date was set too late 
since prices rose considerably between 
1939 and then—is undoubtedly true. 

@ A government plan to build hundreds 
of one- or two-family houses was held 


back for lack of raw materials. Ex-service- 


men will have first call on houses. So far 
about 1,500 of 45,000 men demobilized 
(out of 160,000 in uniform) have been 
put in state houses, which cost $4,225 
to build and rent for $3.25 to $5.68 
weekly. There are 3,000 servicemen wait- 
ing for houses, and no less than 30,000 
civilians on the lists. There is no private 
housing industry in New Zealand. 

¢ A highly subsidized rehabilitation pro- 
gram was developed to provide jobs for 
former servicemen and put many on the 
land. The returning soldier can settle on 
government-held land (some 100,000 
acres are at present available) or buy a 
farm of his own with a government loan. 
If he settles on government land, he can- 
not buy the property but will own the 
improvements eventually. 


Coming Storm: Labor now holds 45 
seats in Parliament, a drop from 51. The 
National party at present has 34 and 
there is one Independent. Until now, the 
opposition National party’s great fault 
has been the lack of a positive program. 
But the fast-crystallizing issue of gov- 
ernment centralization and bureaucracy 
in the postwar era has afforded new cam- 
paign issues of which young leadership 
is -taking full advantage. While admit- 
ting the need for the continuance of 
worth-while reforms—such as social se- 
curity and housing—the party basically 
seeks the restoration of free enterprise. 


It draws its greatest strength from the 
farms. Essentially New Zealand is an 
agricultural country, and its whole econ- 
omy is dependent on the export of agri- 
cultural products. Before the war the 
government took over control of the out- 
put of the country’s 50,000 farmers be- 
cause of a falling overseas market. Like 
their brethren everywhere, New Zealand 
farmers are individualists and political 
opportunists. They originally supported 
the Labor program. Today, with the war 
providing abundant overseas markets, 
they are the spearhead of the opposition. 

Along with its definite appeal to farm- 
ers, the National party has a large follow- 
ing in industry. This following is by no 
means unanimous, for certain manufac- 
turers are content to enjoy the benefits 
of monopoly and import control. But 





Pix 
Fraser: He runs a testing-ground 


where the National party has a definite 
edge on the government is in its ability 
in the last few years to bring into the 
fold young aggressive leadership, includ- 
ing many young lawyers. and _business- 
men. pa 

Labor makes no secret of its narrow 
escape in last year’s election. In half a 
dozen instances the servicemen’s vote 
saved the day. It is headed for more 
serious trouble in the years to come. 
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Low Duce 

A shrunken Duce, back from Germany 
(where he just missed’ getting bombed 
with the Fihrer), celebrated his 61st 
birthday last week by pedaling a bike 
through Gardone town park. In Rome, 
the satirical weekly Cantachiaro com- 
memorated the occasion by publishing 
one of Mussolini’s love letters to a para- 
mour, pretty Claretta Petacci, the daugh- 
ter of a Rome doctor. The letter was 
found by the police after the Duce’s 
downfall a year ago. It ran: 

Clara:— 

It is now three days. My gastritis—let’s 
call it that—is raging. I’m sick, very sick. So 
sick that today I rang your number hoping to 
find your father in order to get a sedative. A 
feminine voice told me he was not in and 
that you had left ‘word you would return 
at 6. 

Awaiting that hour, I tried to ease myself 
by rolling all the chairs from thé room. From 
what is happening I gather that you, though 
detesting .me, still love me while I not only 
love you but could never detest you. 
Excuse the strangeness of my handwriting, 
but I have been suffering for five:hours and 


_ can’t do anything but drink sweetened water. 


I would welcome you: back and embrace. you 
lovingly. Ret ee er 
Please. answer mie, ae te aie 
‘ . Lovingly, 
otal Ben. 3 


The New Statesman and Nation: of 
-London recently told how an old farmer 


- n a:remote county reacted: American 


troops. He said: “I gets on well. I like 
these Americans over here, but I some- 
how can’t get on at all with the white 
fellows they’ve got along with them.” 


Snub for Gandhi 


“The biggest bamboozler in Far East- 
ern history.” That was the epithet hurled 
at Mohandas K. Gandhi in the House 
of Lords last week by Viscount Elibank. 
The debate was inspired by -Gandhi’s 
conciliatory suggestions for settling Mos- 
lem-Hindu differences and his expression 
of willingness to accept a wartime civil 
government by Indians with the British 


~. retaining military control. Later, how- 


ever, Gandhi had explained that in this 
interim government the Viceroy would 


_ be deprived of his veto power. 


The Earl of Munster, Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State for India and 
Burma, gave the official British reaction 
to Gandhi’s modified proposals: “Mr. 
Gandhi is still clinging to precisely that 
claim which wrecked Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
mission.” For in 1942,’as in 1944, the 
Indians insisted that unless the Viceroy 
were shorn of his veto power, other con- 
cessions by the British would be mean- 
ingless. And the British insisted on re- 
taining the veto during the war, even 
though it was invoked-last in 1879. 

In the House of Commons Leopold S. 
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The South Wind carries the proud 
colors of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
service between Chicago and Florida. 
Designed in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania engineering staff and built of 
stainless steel by Budd, this popular 
train made its maiden run in January 
1940. With all seats reserved, it was 
booked to capacity far in advance. 





Streaking through the heart of the 
South, it established a new type of 
swift, comfortable transportation be- 
tween the Florida Coast and the mid- 
Western metropolis. 

Like all Budd-built stainless steel 
trains, the South Wind is truly modern. 
Seats are luxurious, appointments at- 
tractive. Dining and observation cars 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine struc- 


tures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating bi-tensile steel. 


OREG U.S PAT. OFF. 





are capacious and beautifully furnished. 

During the war emergency, the South 
Wind has contributed to the resources 
of this great railroad, used so effectively 
in the national interest. At the same 
time it is a working promise of what 
rail travel in the future will be. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT 
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Tee inoall of ts 48 tactortes throughout the 
world, Prrestone ts produc tow for war. Ebiracdreds 
oot ditherent products made of rubber, metal and 
plastic are tlowrag torch trom these busy Firestone 
plaints war matertals that are saving American 
lves and helping to speed the day of victory. Uider 
the ormperus of wartime emergency, Firestone has 
mrade maoy remarkable discovertes ana developed 
myans startling rmyprovements a materials and 
machines, ta processes and products. AL of these 
Vdsance ments are mow betny OVTVG entrated On 
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IOPTORY must come first, of course. But victory 

will be hollow indeed untess those on the home 
cont plan now to help build that wonderful world 
t tomorrow for which millions of Americans are 
shating. And after victory, when Firestone again 
onceentrates on peacetime products, its advantages 
i hnow- how will help provide work for its men 
nd women now in service and enable Firestone to 
rake a wide variety of products which will set new 
candards of quality, durabilitv, comfort and 
onomy. So it is only natural thar Firestone, while 


roducing for war, is also preparing for peace. 


°ON THE HOME FRONT 
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This is the newest of 

Hercules derivatives 

of cellulose. Where 

it may lead, and 

what changes and 

opportunities it may 

bring to industry, no one can 
yet foresee. 

Its chemical name is a tongue 
twister. Its registered trade name 
* is simply Hercules CMC. 

Unlike most other compounds 
of cellulose, CMC is a hydro- 
philic colloid, soluble in water. 
Is that important? To certain 
industries it may prove to be 


very important. The drug manufacturer can use CMC for his ~ 
pharmaceutical jellies. The textile house can use it as a thick- 
ener for print pastes . . . the papermaker for sizes and grease- 
proof coatings. It will be significant to the maker of toothpaste. 
It has promise in ceramics, adhesives, latex, leather dressings 


CHEMICAL 


“EMC” Mean te You? 


HERCULES 


MATERIALS 


—even in oil-drilling mud-stabili- 
zation. 
And here is something which 


may prove to be widely interesting. 


CMC is soluble in water—but a 
film or coating made ofit can easily 
be made insoluble in water. For 
example, coatings made with CMC 
could be applied in water-solution, 
then be made water-insoluble. 
CMC is a development of the 
Cellulose Products sector of Her- 
cules Land. It is a current example 
of how frontiers are being widened 
in all sectors—in Terpene and 
Rosin chemicals, in Synthetics, 


Paper Makers Chemicals, Chemical Cotton and Explosives. 
If you are looking for new materials or new methods by which 
to produce better products more efficiently and at lower cost, 
we hope you will write to us. Please address Department N-84. 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-202 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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Amery, Secretary of State for India, spoke Z 


even more firmly. He said that Gandhi's 


proposals. were not enough. of a dépar- 
sing; hence the 


ture to be worth 
British Government had rejected them. 


Pilgrimage to Moscow. 


Polish Premier’s Talks With Stalin 


Last Hope for Government-in-E..ile 


The Red Army was at the gates of 
Warsaw; Moscow reco 


Stanislaw Mikolajezyk acted quickly and 
fatalistically. Accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister,, Tadeusz Romer (former Am- 
bassador to Moscow), and by the chair- 


man of the Polish National Council in . 


London, Prof. Stanislaw Grabski, he flew 
to Moscow for a man-to-man discussion 
with Joseph Stalin. 


Unconditional Surrender First: It 
took nerve on the part of the Poles. The 
Kremlin: had refused persistently to re- 
sume diplomatic relations with the gov- 
ernment-in-exile—broken on April 26, 


19438—and there was no certainty that the " 


Polish leaders would be welcome in Mos- 
cow. That they could go there at all was 
due to the efforts of Anglo-American di- 
plomacy. 

Mikolajczyk, swallowing his pride, had 
made it known that he would go to Mos- 
cow any time Stalin agreed to see him. 
So on July 25 Prime. Minister Churchill 
addressed a personal and dramatic appeal 
to the Soviet Premier. 

Churchill urged Stalin to receive Mi- 
kolajezyk. He said that failing a solution 
the American and British Governments 
would have no alternative but to continue 
recognition of the exiled regime. He ex- 
pressed the fervent hope that London 
and Washington be not placed in a posi- 
tion where they would have to recognize 
one. Polish. government while Moscow 
. recognized another. Mikolajczyk, mean- 
while, had informed the British that he 
was prepared for “unconditional sur- 
render” to Russian demands. 

Stalin’s response was immediate and 
surprisingly amiable. He told Churchill 
that in view of the Red Army’s: rapid 
advance his government had been com- 
pelled to,make arrangements for civil ad- 
ministration with “the only Polish organ- 
ization available.” However, he said, he 
was not wedded to it and if Mikolajezyk 
had any suggestions to offer for enlarg- 
ing the base of the liberation committee, 
the Soviet government would be pleased 
to receive him and listen to what he had 
to say. 

Even though this exchange gave rise 
to guarded optimism, Mikolajczyk’s mis- 
sion promised to he far from easy. For one 


thing, the atmosphere was tense. On the . 


the Soviet-. 

sponsored “Polish Committee of National. 
Liberation” as a governing ‘authority. 
Plainly, the exiled: Polish: goverriment in: 
London faced the greatest crisis of. its 
crisis-ridden history. On July 27 Premier ° 
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Soviet-favored Poles: A Catholic chaplain provides a note of tolerance as 
General Berling exhorts troops of the Polish Army in Russia 


very eve of the Premier’s departure his 
government and the liberation committee 
had bombarded each other with such 
epithets as “usurpers,” “turncoats,” and 


puppets. ” Each side had proclaimed that: 


e other's authority was self-assumed 
and illegal. 


Bargaining Second: Also, Mikolajczyk 
had little bargaining power ‘left save the 
prestige that iis participation in the lib- 
eration committee would add to that 
body. With the committee in physical 
control of Polish territory, he may have to 
accept a secondary role for his govern- 
ment, even should the new Russian at- 
tachment to “legitimacy”—so lavishly dis- 
played in Italy—allow him to become 
titular head. 

That the Russians would insist on the 
removal of-a number of highly placed 
figures in the exiled government was 
virtually certain. It also looked as though 
some of the liberation committee’s fifteen 
announced members (five more in oc- 
cupied Poland kept their identity secret) 
had been deliberately chosen to provide 
“exchange material” for a bargain. For in- 
stance, thoroughly Sovietized Wanda 
Wasilewska, one of the committee’s two 
vice chairmen, probably was unaccept- 
able to the London Poles, although her 
husband Alexander Korneichuk recently 
had heen replaced as Ukrainian Foreign 
Commissar. 

The records and personalities of other 
leading members of the Moscow group 
did not make compromise any easier: 

@ The chairman and foreign-affairs com- 


missioner, Edward Boleslaw Osupka (his 
nom de guerre is Morawski), is relatively 
unknown. He is about 40 years old, a co- 
operative instructor from Wielan who be- 
longed to the Polish Socialist party but 
later joined the pro-Soviet underground. 
€ His first deputy, Andrzej Witos, young- 
er brother of the famous peasant leader 
Wincenty Witos, is a thickset, speech- 
making former member of the Polish 
Parliament. He was arrested by the So- 
viets and deported to Siberia, but was re- 
leased in 1941. 

€ Gen. Michal Zymierski, nicknamed 
“Rola” is a 54-year-old legionnaire of the © 
last war, who fought under General 
Haller and later became chief of the: - 
armaments department in the ’20s. After 
the Pilsudski putsch in 1926 he was ar- 
rested, allegedly for financial irregulari- 
ties, and sentenced to five years in 
prison, followed by exile in Paris. After 
1939 he joined the underground and 
last February emerged as military leader 
of that faction—which looked for guid-. . 
ance to Moscow rather than London. 
He has now been made head of the 
Soviet-sponsored Polish army with Lt. 
Gen. Zygmunt Berling as second in 
command. 

@ The best-known member of the com- 
mittee is Emil: Sommerstein, an ardent 
Zionist and respected leader of the 
Polish-Jewish community. Formerly a 


Parliament member from Lwéw, he too 


was arrested by Soviet authorities. in 
1989 and held in a Siberian concentra- 
tion camp. Some Poles think his impris- 
onment may have affected his mind. 
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Canada’s career Premier: Left, Mackenzie King in 1924 already had been in office three years; center, in the uniform of Privy 
Councilor, he posed with Queen Elizabeth in Ottawa during the royal visit in 1939; right, with Mr. Roosevelt in 1940 
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King of Canada 
Place in History Already Solid, 
Prime Minister Still Looks Ahead 


William Lyon Mackenzie King is sup- 
posed to have said, when a fellow student 
asked him how he intended to spend his 
life, that he planned to devote it to 
being Prime Minister of Canada. Right 
or wrong, the story is characteristic of 
the stubby, thin-haired, little man—he 
always knew where he was going. 

When Prime Minister King reached a 
milestone this week (25 years as leader 
of the Liberal party), his political suc- 
cess met the Dominion’s highest stand- 
ards. Only the two great Prime Ministers 
of Canadian history—the Conservative 
Sir John A. Macdonald and the Liberal 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier—had careers compar- 
able in length to King’s. After running 
the government for seventeen years, the 
Prime Minister is frankly planning to win 
another term in office, his sixth. Either 
this fall or next spring he will go to the 
people once more. 

At 69 King is too busy managing Can- 
ada’s part in the war to do more than 
make one anniversary speech. But, war 
or no, there would have been little cele- 
brating. The Prime Minister is too. dig- 
nified and too fond of his quiet, lonely 
life to stand for political high jinks. Lib- 
erals never thought more highly of their 
leader, but that doesn’t mean they feel 
an urge to pat him on the back. 


The Solid Liberal: Yet the shy but 
tough-cored King is sure of his place in 
history. Under his leadership Canada has 
become a completely independent mem- 

ber of the British Commonwealth of Na- 


tions, a fact which the Prime Minister 
emphasizes on every occasion. The eco- 
nomic and military arrangements be- 
tween the United States and Canada are 
the doing of King and President Roose- 
velt. It is not odd that the Liberal chief 
holds the President, much of whose po- 
litical ideology he shares, in higher per- 
sonal regard than he does the Conserva- 
tive Winston Churchill. (Mr. Roosevelt 
is the only friend who calls the Prime 
Minister “Mackenzie”; his nickname is 
“Rex” but most of the intimates who 
once used it are long dead.) 

King’s hope of winning the next elec- 
tion is that Canadians will want to keep 
his vast international experience as long 
as the war lasts. Political trends to both 
left and right point away from King, but 
no opposition candidate measures up in 
experience. When Liberals celebrated the 
Prime Minister’s anniversary, they fore- 
saw a place at the peace table for King. 


Ace in a Hole 


George Beurling, the 22-year-old ace 
of Canadian fighter pilots (82 German 
planes shot down over Malta and Eu- 
rope), had found ground-instructing a 
bore. Last week he was an unhappy, 
restless civilian. Back in Canada, he had 
given up his commission as flight lieu- 
tenant in the RCAF, and a board of offi- 
cers had accepted his resignation with 
the idea that he had done his part and 
could now get a civilian job. 

But Beurling still spoiled for a fight. 
He told readers of The Toronto Daily 
Star why: 

“Without the element of danger in life, 
I can’t be anything but restless. That’s 
how I have always felt. I have had many 
offers to do commercial flying, but that 


“is truck-driving to me. Diving and rolling 


and acrobatics are what I want to do. 

“I guess I have been lucky as a fighter 
pilot, but then I feel I shall always be 
safe in the air. I know I shall survive 
this war. On the other hand, I shall 
probably slip on a bar of soap one day 
after the war and break my neck.” 

Beurling hoped the Chinese would 
accept him as a fighter pilot. 


Sixth VC 
The U-boat had surfaced on the At- 


lantic convoy route near Iceland when 
Flight Lt. David E. Homell and his 
RCAF flying-boat crew spotted it. The 
fight was brief. Hornell dove for the 
enemy. The U-boat threw up a barrage 
of flak. Although the plane was in flames 
and the starboard engine had fallen into 
the sea, the Canadians straddled the 
submarine with depth charges. Then Hor- 
nell made a landing on 12-foot waves. 

The eight Canadians piled into a rub- 
ber dinghy, to be tossed by the Atlantic 
for 21 hours. When rescuers arrived Hor- 
nell and two others had died of exposure. 
Five were saved. They had seen German 
bodies and sections of the U-boat’s deck 
planking also pitching on the sea. 

Last week the Victoria Cross was 
awarded posthumously to Bud Hornell: 
the crew received lesser decorations. 


_ Hornell, 34, whose home was at Mimico, 


Ont., was the sixth Canadian and the 
first RCAF man to win the VC in this 
war. 


Canadian Trends 


Royal Oil: The Duke of Windsor, now 
in New York, may visit his Alberta ranch 
if the current exploratory drilling indi- 
cates oil. 


Manpower: The chance of a general 
fuel shortage next winter has been in- 
creased by the decision to shift the al- 
ready inadequate labor supply from wood- 
cutting to the harvest fields. 





The coveted wings are his. Hours in 
the air won them, hours spent close to 
home base under the hawk-eyed scrutiny 
of flying instructors. 


Now comes a stiffer test—a 500-mile 
cross-country hop over unfamiliar terri- 
tory, hazards multiplied by distance and 
time. He must do it on his own—your 
boy, going it alone. 

Yet not alone. 

Through his earphones he'll hear a 
calm, matter-of-fact voice, enormously re- 


assuring: “Suggest fly on top of overcast 
at nine. thousand feet to avoid icing con- 


ditions .. . find 35-mile tail wind at seven 


thousand feet... . local electric ‘storm 
near Fargo. . . watch for flight eight, 
Northwest Airlines, east bound at five 
thousand .. .” 


These messages come from Flight Con- 
trol— who helped plan every mile of the 


journey —cautioning, reminding, father- 
ing the fledgling from take-off to landing. 


The training of Army Air Force flight 
control officers has been entrusted to 
Northwest Airlines. To these picked men, 
with their basic training in meteorology, 
aerodynamics, navigation and civil air 


fegulations is imparted the priceless spe- 


cial knowledge distilled out ‘of 18 years’ 
successful operation of a commercial air- 


GB Present route 


Save tires— 
35 800888 Proposed extension 


Prive yndet 


line. And these, father and mother, are 
the men to whom you'll entrust your boy. 
Their skill is devoted to guiding him 
safely through those ticklish hours alone 
in the. air and to helping instill the con- 
fidence and sureness he'll need later. 


Of all the war tasks we’ve shouldered, 
this is the one with the least “future” for 
us, but the one of which we are most 
proud. Northwest Airlines, St.Paul, Minn. 
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Thrust and Parry 
Hull’s Sharp Protest on Argentina 
Draws Blood in Ambassador’s Recall 


Anxious to clear up “misunderstand- 
ings” with the United States, the Ar- 
gentine Government, using Chile as an 
intermediary, had been bombarding 
Washington with messages which de- 
scribed Argentina’s cooperation with the 
United Nations. Last week Secretary of 
State Hull replied, but not in kind. He 
issued a “summary of the position of the 
United States” in which he expressed his 
opinion of Argentine “cooperation.” 


Indictment: “At this most critical 
moment in the history of the American 
republics,” Hull declared, “the govern- 
ment of one great republic, Argentina, 
has seen fit to take two steps which have 
resulted in tremendous injury to the Al- 
lied cause, to wit: (1) It has deliberately 
violated the pledge taken jointly with its 
sister republics to cooperate in support 
of a war against the Axis Powers, and in 
thus deserting the Allied cause‘has struck 
a powerful blow at the whole system of 
hemispheric cooperation; (2) it has 
openly and notoriously been giving af- 
fifmative assistance ‘to the declared ene- 
‘mies of the United Nations.” 


Specifically: Although former Presi- 
dent Ramirez broke with the Axis, “the 
Farrell government firmly refused to com- 
mit itself to implementation of the break 


. . . The dominant power in Argentina 
was, and continues to be, in the hands of 
pro-Axis elements [which have] rapidly 
and energetically implanted a domestic 
totalitarian system that fully complements 
and supports their pro-Axis foreign pol- 
icy . . . The net effect of the position 
of the Farrell regime is firm adherence 
to the thesis that recognition should be 
accorded on the basis of a few acts of the 
overthrown Ramirez government and 
mere promises of future performance.” 


Conclusion: “It is the judgment of 
this government that the American re- 
publics and their associates among the 
United Nations should firmly adhere to 
the present policy of nonrecognition of 
the Farrell regime until by unequivocal 
acts it is conclusively demonstrated that 
there has been a fundamental change of 
Argentine policy in favor of the cause 
against the Axis and in support of inter- 
American unity and common action.” 


Defense: Argentina’s reply, delivered 
by Foreign Minister Orlando Peluffo on 
July 26, reiterated the claims of aid to 
the Allies which Hull had already de- 
molished, defended the “uprightness and 
sincerity of Argentine conduct,” and over 
and over again struck the keynote of the 
regime: soberania (sovereignty). 

Never before had the gap between the 
two countries been so evident. The Hull 
statement emphasized the diplomatic iso- 
lation in which the withdrawal of hemi- 
sphere ambassadors and ministers “for 
consultation” had placed Argentina. Now, 











Fighting the Fire Fighters: Mexico City firemen were routed when they tried 





Taternational 


to break up a traffic-tangling demonstration by the National Proletarian Front 
against social security laws. The mob burned this $16,000 engine by dousing it 


with bottles of gasoline. Rioters cut up the hose for weapons. 
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the Argentine Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, Adrian Escobar, was summoned 
home to report. The official description 
of his as a “first measure” sug- 
gested that Argentina intended a diplo- 
matic counterattack. (For a discussion of 
the dangers inherent in the Argentine 
position, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 38.) 


Ecuador: Velasquismo 


The ill-matched parties of the Alianza 
Democratica Ecuatoriana ranging from 
Communists to Catholic Conservatives, 
were united only in their hatred of former 
President Carlos Arroyo del Rio. All sup- 
ported the new President, José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra, because he appeared to 
be the one man able to hold a govern- 
ment together after Arroyo’s fall in May. 
But they were still divided left and right 
of center. : 

That was apparent July 28 in the elec- 
tion of a National Assembly. All candi- 
dates were Velasquistas. But the Liber- 
als, Socialists, and Communists of the 
Alianza were ranged against the Con- 
servatives, who had abandoned the ADE 
after the revolution and now called 
themselves the Frente Electoral Velas- 
quista. Paks 

The Conservatives campaigned with 
especial vigor. The Catholic Church took 
a leading part. Parish priests preached 
election sermons and Monsignor Latorre, 
Archbishop of Quito, warned his flock it 
was their duty to support “candidates 
who will not harm the fatherland or re- 
ligion. The elector must vote for those 
who are not enemies of the Church and 
who do not belong to parties which are 
outside the law of God: Communist, So- 
cialist, Liberal.” Priests, monks, and nuns 
who had not voted ‘for 50 years hastened 
to register.* 

Ninety thousand voters went to the 
polls: a small fraction of Ecuador's 
3,000,000 but notably more than the 
66,000 who voted for President in, 1940. 
The election was free and orderly. Sol- 
diers with bayonets guarded the polls, 
planes scattered leaflets bearing voting 
instructions and election laws. Street traf- 
fic was halted in Quito to prevent over- 
ambitious voters from visiting more than 
one polling place. : 

The leftists won. Thirty Socialists, 
nineteen Liberals, and fifteen Commu- 
nists and independents were chosen. The 
Conservatives elected 25 representatives. 

The new National Assembly will meet 
Aug. 10 to revise the constitution and 
elect a President. Velasco Ibarra’s tenure 
probably will be confirmed and his term 
extended from four to eight years. The 
President and his leftist majority will 
then have to tackle the economic and 
social ills which have kept Ecuador in 
turmoil for the past fifteen years. 





®Six nuns stood in front of the President as he 
waited his turn to vote. Behind him and his naval 
aide in the line were two Franciscans, a parish priest, 
one layman, and six more uuns. 
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the Supply of 
Precious PENICILLIN 


The patient hovers near death. Only a short time ago medical science could have 
held out no hope. But now a call goes out for that miracle-working new drug 
Penicillin and another life is saved. Fortunate is RUSCO’S destiny to be priv- 
ileged to supply modern drug manufacturing laboratories with High-Speed Cen- 
trifuge Machine Belts which do their bit in speeding the production of life-saving 
Penicillin as well as that of many other essential items both for'peace and war. 


In the fabrication of Precision Woven 
Belting to meet exacting requirements of 
specific tasks, the veteran. workmen in 
RUSCO plants have long excelled. 

Striking instance of this superior belt- 
making craftsmanship is the RUSCO High- 


Speed Centrifuge Machine Belt. This is a. 


special endless belt so treated that it is 
impervious to fumes or oil. 

Wide use for these belts exists on the 
rectifying machinery in oil refineries, dry 


cleaning establishments, paint and varnish 
plants, drug and pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing plants, in fact, wherever liquids 

must be purified for repeated use. 
It is revealing no secret to say, also, 


. that these RUSCO High-Speed Centrifuge 


Machine Belts are now being employed 
widely by the Navy as part of the equip- 
ment of destroyers, landing craft and 
other types of vessels. _ 

RUSCO High-Speed Centrifuge Ma- 
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chine Belts form oxly one of the many 


lines of strong, durable belting with which 
RUSCO, in normal times, supplies many 
fields of basic industry! Belts built to 
“stand up and take it” in severest |ser- 
vice! Belts with that in-built quality which 
enables them to help step up production 
while reducing its costs! 

Small wonder there is a saying among 
men who know that “Wherever a shaft 
turns, there RUSCO belts serve best.” 


RUSCO 


PRECISION WOVEN % 
BELTING 
Pret 


Buy Only What You Need... Put The Rest Into War Bonds 
THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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Fields First, Planes Second 
Is Plan for Aviation Growth 


CAA to Build “Airparks” 
for Thousands of Flivver Planes 
That Any Family May Buy 


The prospect for the American who 
yearns for a family flivver plane came 
into view in Washington last week. The 
occasion was a two-day meeting of the 
Joint Airport Users Conference of the Na- 
tional Aeronautical Association. The reve- 
lation, made by William A. M. Burden, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for air: 
The government, starting from the ground, 
has evolved a billion-dollar national air- 
port program designed to do for postwar 
civil aviation what the highway did for 
the automobile. 

The approach is the exact reverse of 
the historic process by which the auto- 
mobile, through pressure of numbers, 
forced a national highway system. The 
gist of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion program is this: It is betting that the 
“airpark” (small field for private planes) 
and the medium-sized field for private 
and airline use will stimulate the sale of 

lanes. It is air highways first, planes to 
ollow—not planes first, facilities to come. 

The billion-dollar program calls for 
$370,000,000 for airparks and $680,- 
000,000 for medium-sized combinations 
of private and smaller-city commercial 
landing facilities. Altogether there would 
be 2,900 fields in the two categories. On 


a 


top of this the CAA intends to create an- 
other hundred large commercial landing 
fields, at an undisclosed cost. 

@ Landing at Norwood-Canton airport 
near Boston from his own small plane 
last week, William Piper, manufac- 
turer of the Piper “Cub,” said: Family 
travel of the future will be “leap-frog- 
ging” from airport to airport across the 
country, in privately owned or rented 
planes. This family hedgehopping will 
require “tens of thousands” of airports, 
not elaborate paved fields, but sod-cov- 
ered runways of 1,800 to 2,000 feet. If 
the average man is to fly after the war, 
some of the present restrictions on pri- 
vate pilot licenses must be relaxed. “It is 
not necessary to be a meteorologist or a 
navigator to get about the country in one 
of these little planes.” 


Places to Fly: Right now the CAA is 
finishing a $400,000,000 war program 
started three years ago. In its course the 
United States has acquired 600 new or 
improved airports, almost all designed to 
be permanently useful in civil aviation. 

The CAA believes that if the country 
is tg have a thriving aviation industry, 
flying fields must be within easy reach of 
the homes and offices of a majority of the 
people. Already on record are applications 
to begin air service to some 720 new 
points. Of these 612 require new airport 
construction. Regular airline service is not 
planned for all these points. But where 
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the demand is strong enough, it will be 
made available. 

When the CAA goes before Congress 
for funds it will not ask for the whole 
amount in one chunk. The strategy will 
be to request about $100,000,000 a year 
for the next ten years. Individual states 
will be expected to match Federal ex- 
penditures. Thus a $1,000,000,000 pro- 
gram could be realized in five years. 

Washington’s half would go for gov- 
ernment-built small airports and other re- 
lated expenses. The CAA has worked out 
a formula for allocating funds, along the 
lines of the Federal-state highway pro- 
gram. To equalize airport development 
throughout the nation, it would. give 
weight to the number of existing airports 
in each state in relation to area, popula- 
tion, and number of registered aircraft: 


Spreading the Fields: For example: 
For Massachusetts with its present 54 
airports, the allocation would be 90 air- 
ports. Of the 36 new sites proposed by 
the CAA plan, 18 would be class 1 (the 


‘airpark type) and 17 would be suitable 


for local. airline operation as well as for 


private flying. Only one new field would 


be suitable for through airline operation. 
In addition to building 36 new airports, 
the program would call for improving 10 
others. The whole cost would be just un- 
der $30,000,000. 

In Minnesota, less highly developed in- 
dustrially and less concentrated in pop- 
ulation, the CAA has 159 fields on its list. 
This compares with 45 today. All but one 
of the proposed 114 new fields would 
be of the smaller type. A similar balancing 
of airports in relation to population and 
transportation needs (including vacation 
travel) is contemplated in other states. 

In presenting the CAA’s airport pro- 
gram, Burden insisted: he was not forget- 
ting the approaching climax of the 
war. He said: “By taking steps now to 
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Boosts to the Sky: An answer to one of the bottlenecks of 
freightxplane operation—loading at varying heights—is pro- 
vided by the Heil Co. of Milwaukee. This fleet of “Hi-Lift” 


soot 


at Dayton, Ohio. 
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cargo-plane loaders, with adjustable beds extending 4% to 10 
feet from the ground, was built for the Army’s Wright Field 











Y Were is. a portrait of. one of the country’ s\ 
‘totealoat Shepherds=~an outstanding example 
ge ‘championship quality. Io recent years light” 
‘alloys have come to:the front:so rapidly that they _ 

too are’ judged by many mdhufacturers as out- 
| sponding for many many: uses. The Boha organi. 
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BOHN ALUMINUM AND” BRASS CORPORATION, a 
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bs one of the leading sources for both 
ineering and fabrication of aluminum, mag;.. 


“Snesiutty } and brass alloys. Remember the: name 
“Bohn! In the postwar period | we can undoubtedly 
‘be of real service to your engineering and pro- 
.. duction departments; 


As 


N. 


BUY! War 


General Offices: Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Michigas BONDS 
“Designers end Fabricators — ALUMINUM « MAGNESIUM 
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Sheer stockings—and a thousand and one other consumer items must 
keep our factories humming when war production stops. Conversion 
must be rapid. Our returning service men must have jobs. The public 
will sorely need and want the goods. 

And industry will lose no time. As always, it will find am EXPRESS 
indispensable for saving millions of man-hours and dollars, through the 
high-speed delivery of critical tools and material. Industry will find 
AIR EXPRESS facilities constantly being expanded—to serve all business 

with economy, in all domestic and foreign markets in the coming 
age of air-commerce. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Wartime Tool 
For Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates have 
been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more than 10% on 
Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on “hours”, not days and 
weeks—with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds of U.S. cities and scores 
of foreign countries. 


WRITE TODAY for ‘Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will stimulate 


the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 







Gets there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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strengthen the civil-aviation system of 
the United States we will contribute to 
a prosperous economy and assure a re- 
serve of air power against aggressors. 
Aviation moves so fast we cannot afford 
to take time out for one moment in de- 
veloping its fundamental facilities. The 
airport is the key to the problem.” 


| Truck Tire Cut 


The shortage of tires for heavy vehicles 
became so acute last week that Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles canceled 
100,000 truck and bus tire-ration certifi- 
cates—all those for truck and bus tires of 
size 8.25 and larger dated July15 or earlier. 

“No other course is open to us,” Bowles 
said. “These large-size tires are so scarce 
that there are not enough to meet even 
the most essential needs . . . We make 
sure that present low stocks are drawn on 
‘only to fill the needs of applicants at the 
top of the essentiality list.” 

The move is designed to assure enough 
tires for city and suburban buses, trucks 
serving public utilities, fire-fighting, po- 
lice, health, and mail services. Certificates 
for light truck tires (7.50 and under), 
passenger tires, and heavy truck certifi- 
cates issued on and after July 16 were 
not affected. 


Stuart’s Widening Wedge 


Harry Stuart, the aggressive Middle- 
Western banker, has long advocated com- 
petitive bidding for corporate securities 
issues—an obvious advantage to a firm 
competing with established banker-cus- 
tomer relationships in the East. Last 
week he persuaded the conservative New 
York Public Service Commission to see 
things his way. 

The occasion was the proposed 
$42,000,000 refunding deal of Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. This was the story: Brook- 
lyn Union had $48,000,000 of obliga- 
tions due between 1945 and 1957, carry- 
ing 5 and 6 per cent interest. It pro- 
posed to dispose of them. all by selling 
$30,000,000 of refunding mortgage 
bonds and $12,000,000 of debentures at 
lower interest rates, making up the bal- 
ance with $8,000,000 of company cash. 
A group of insurance companies agreed 
to take the bonds privately, and the in- 
vestment firm of -F. S. Moseley & Co. 
contracted to sell the debentures to the 
public. 

Stuart’s firm, Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
came through with the novel proposition 
that if the two issues were submitted to 
competitive bidding it would guarantee 
better terms (a saving of $107,000 a year 
above the $825,000 advantage envisaged 
in the proposed deal). 

The commission, which has jurisdiction 
over the financing of all New York State 
utilities, set its important precedent. It 
told Brooklyn Union to take tentatively 
the Halsey, Stuart offer for the debentures 
but ordered both issues thrown open to 
bids from any willing firm. Its grounds, as 
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, otaredaneg Rome Gril 
This Newly-Designed Postwar “'Threedex” Coach 

Is The Answer To The Commuters’ Prayer 


No starry-eyed, visionary dream is this radical departure from the 
conventional suburban coach. It’s real, it’s practical—all its details 
expertly designed and engineered by Pullman-Standard. This 
newcomer among coach cars is air-conditioned and has a novel 
arrangement of upper and lower decks that seats all passengers 
comfortably. There are individual reading lights and space for stowing 
luggage out of the way. Gone will be jostling, standing in the aisles, 
in this car of the future—truly the answer to the commuters’ prayer! 


As yet this most modern postwar car is only on paper and you 
can’t ride on a blueprint, to be sure. But it illustrates the advanced 
thinking Pullman-Standard is devoting to the railroads’ postwar 
equipment. It is planning many more new types of cars to give 
passengers more for their money when the materials are available. 


Just as Pullman-Standard’s production today is devoted entirely to 
matériel to help our fighting men win speedy victory, so will our 
postwar planning and research program do much to help establish 
gainful employment in the peace to come. 












Diagram Showing Seating Arrangements 
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CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHICAGO oc ILLINGIS 
World's lorgest builders of modern streamlined railroud cors 


Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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THE INVENTION DEPARTMENT... . from the 
humourous Elliott catalogue of 1888 





Don’t Wait...Get Your FREB Copy J/ow 
“The Story of s Pather and Soa, 
or, Unserewing the Inscrutable” 


GA Pages Savishly Arustrated 
Revealing Seerets of Unique Brains in Business 


_— 
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Solid information and laughs aplenty run 
rampant in this story of two great inventors. 
Fourteenoriginal busi- 
ness Cartoonscatchthe 
very essence of Ameri- 
can humor of the 
nineteenth century. 


You'll find out the 
secret of the steering 
mechanism of your 
car... learn about 
the invention of the 
low-wheeled trotting 
sulky with pneumatic 
tires and what it did 
to the world’s one-mile trotting record . . . 
read about the trials and disappointments of 
the remarkable machine that tied a square 
knot in a new way. 


Though this captivating free book was 
written to advertise the Elliott Addressing 
Machines and Typewriteable Address Cards, 
you'll agree that ‘“The.Story of a Father and 
Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’ is far 
more than a run-of-mill piece of direct mail. 
Fact is, it’s today declared desideratum by 
many of the nation’s leading business men. 
Illustrative of the reaction of top executives, 
we quote Mr. J. L. Beven, President of the 
Illinois Central System: **I would have read 
the book anyway, but the cover page and 
title made me do it right away. I enjoyed 
the bookimmensely.’’ Soread thisinsidestory 
of genius at work—211 patents awarded to 
father and son during the last 70 years. 


Send today for your free copy of this 64- 
page book by writing on your business letter 
head to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 





SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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| TOBACCO STOCKS AND CIGARETTE CONSUMPTION | 
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expressed by Chairman Milo R. Maltbie: 
The commission by its duties and powers 
is bound by law to see that a public 
utility finances its requirements on. the 
best possible terms. 


Smoke What You Get 
Leading Brands Will Continue Short 
but Quotas Make Rationing Unlikely 


“Camels?” asked a customer in a big 
Metropolitan tobacco =. The clerk 
shook his head. “Luckies?” Again no. 
“Chesterfields?” 

“Maybe tomorrow,” the clerk said. 
“Why don’t you just ask for a pack of 
cigarettes?” 

In most places where cigarettes were 
sold to civilians, similar exchanges took 
place last week. The cigarette industry’s 
voluntary rationing system instituted last 
fall was giving dealers set quotas of pop- 
ular brands which often failed to meet 
requirements. In some cases the shortage 
was upwards of 50 per cent. 

As one brand disappeared from shelves, 
the buying pressure shifted to another. 
When that too vanished, a third, fourth, 
and fifth felt the buying brunt. This 


morning’s Philip Morris smoker might be 


an Old Gold man by nightfall. 

This situation had long been expected 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 20, 1943). Tobacco, 
the only agricultural crop still under 
government acreage and marketing-quota 
control, had failed dismally to: keep pace 
with skyrocketing consumption. Tobacco 
stocks aging in warehouses at the be- 
ginning of the 1943-44 crop year showed 
only a 1.5 per cent gain over the 1939-40 
base period. Yet 1944 cigarette consump- 
tion was up by 58.7 per cent (see chart). 
The expected 900,000,000 pounds of the 
1944-45 crop now headed for the auction 
block would have to age one and one- 
half to two years or so before it could be 
made into cigarettes. 

The phenomenal rise could be traced 


National Association of Tobacco Distributors, Inc. 


directly to the war. Service men and 
women, who used one-third of total 
cigarette production, smoked much more 
than they did in civil life. And the troops 
abroad were finding the American ciga- 
rette a certain good-will builder. 

This year’s tobacco plantings, though 


- permitted a 20 per cent imcrease in the 


acreage allocations, won’t do much to 
help the situation. Cigarette manufactur- 
ers point out that a drought in some areas 
injured the stand. Revising upward a 
gloomier early. summer forecast, they 
now see a crop 5 to 6 per cent greater 
than last year. However, they expect 
larger Commodity Credit Corp. and 
Lend-Lease tobacco allotments. Also, 
packaging materials are scarce, especially 
the big cartons used for shipping. 

In the tobacco auction belt growers 
wanted a 2 cents a pound rise, and de- 
layed opening the sales until the OPA re- 
vised the ceilings upward. The struggle 
was rapidly taking a political turn. To- 
bacco men were pointing to a pledge of 
the Democratic platform that prices on 
farm produce would be maintained on a 
level that would assure farm workers 
wage equality with industrial workers. 

But as the week ended, the. growers 
had to admit they had been licked. The 
OPA handed down another determined 
no, their second turndown. And in Geor- 
gia, Gov. Ellis Arnall, to whom growers 
had looked for support, ordered state 
markets opened Monday. 

An illustration of what it cost to get 
the tobacco crop in was offered by one 
Georgia farmer: “Little colored boys no 
higher than your knee were demanding 
$2.50 a day—and getting it.” Unless the 


_ ceiling break were allowed, the farmer 


continued: “I'll hold my crop until hell 
freezes over.” 

One thing is plain: While Washington 
says no cigarette rationing’s contemplated, 
the scramble for the five favorite brands 
will continue. Hoarders, however, will be 
balked by the fact that, for the most part, 
cellophane wrappings have been removi 
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ON SABOTAGE BY NOISE 





THE COMPANY: Higgins Industries, Inc., well-known builder of 
landing craft, PT boats, cargo ships and planes. 


THE PROBLEM: Plans called for a new administration building to be located in the 
center of the shipbuilding assembly line where the din from riveting and steel plates 
would be terrific. This constant distracting noise was sure to affect office efficiency. 


THE SOLUTION: Higgins executives, already aware of the benefits of sound conditioning, 
decided to prevent noise from becoming a problem in their new building. They called in 
a noise control specialist—the nearby Acousti-Celotex* distributor. His long experience 
as a member of the world’s foremost sound conditioning organization enabled him to evolve 


~ a treatment that would isolate and subdue both outside and inside noise. 


THE TREATMENT: The various departments were separated by partitions, as were 
the private offices. The ceilings and part of the walls were covered with Acousti- 
Celotex*, the world-famous perforated fibre tile and most widely used of all acousti- 


cal materials. 


THE RESULT: The noise from the machines and activity in each department is iso- 
lated and absorbed. Noise from the yards is blocked out. The whole office works 
in quiet efficiency, free from ‘nerve-wracking distraction. 


Sound Co b7, e.g wile 
ACOUSTI- - CELOTEX 


‘Tibie Th « SINCE 1923 





Sold by Acousti- Colotent Distributors Everywhere , . In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Lid. 


"If You Can't Fight, Give Biéod—Be a Donor Today! 


e Higgins Industries, Inc.,-is an example of 
how management is including sound con- | 
ditioning when designing new buildings. 


If you are planning new construction or 
if you suspect noise of impairing production 
or morale in your business now, consider the 

case with your local Acousti-Celotex* dis- 
tributor. 


As sound conditioning headquarters, his 
experience covers every typeof noise prob- 
lem—in offices, factories, schools, hospitals, 
churches and theatres. His advice is yours 
without obligation. Write us for his name 
and address. ; 
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LL along the Erie Railroad, women employees are doing 
a real job for wartime transportation. 


We’re proud of the job they’re doing. And the men of 
Erie, from the oldest veteran to the newest recruit, fully 
appreciate the help of women workers in keeping vital 
freight on the move. 


But women’s place in railroading is nothing new to us; 
For years past, women have played an important part in 
the Erie Railroad. 


So to us, “It’s the Men 




















Who Make the Erie”, has Ba) 25.578 reson res sane 
always meant the women, Ya 1,408,964 maxon cars pany 
too. The job they are con- 7 
tinuing to do is a real con- a2. 25,000,000 rer ros oan 
tribution in carrying the AMERICAN RAILROADS AT WAR. 
load for. Victory. Nessie S 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY. 





’ the belief last week that food rationing 
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for the summer months, And in the mean- 
time, the trade saw hope for only slight 
improvement in the supply situation. 


Red-Point Blues 
Hopeful news from the fronts spread 


would end soon after the war does. The 
reasons: (1) Unofficial estimates placed 
the War Food Administration’s stockpile 
of meats and cereals at enough to feed 
Europe for one year; (2) several con- 
secutive years of good crop weather had 
bulged warehouses with the largest vol- 
ume of food supplies in history. 

But if the war continues the housewife 
can count on about as much meat during 
the next six months as she had last year. 
Choice beef will be scarcer but there will 
be more of the lower grades. Pork will 
be a little less plentiful, with ham and 
pork loins again rationed. Lamb and 
mutton will still be short. Indeed, the 
Office of Price Administration predicts a 
return of all meats to the ration list by 
the first of next year. 


Peace Bargains 


Problems of surplus-property disposal 

were lumped into a $103,828,000,000 to- 
tal last. week by a special Senate sub- 
committee in a preliminary report. Al- 
though its conclusions, were vague and 
general, the report gave an idea of what 
Uncle Sam will be stuck with when the 
war ends. Here is the summary: 
@ Nonindustrial facilities—air fields, troop 
housing, war housing, and the like—$23,- 
784,000,000; industrial facilities—build- 
ings and machinery—$16,554,000,000; 
shipping, $10,000,000,000; military goods 
(Army only), $9,500;000,000; potential 
finished civilian goods, $7,450,000,000; 
potential civilian goods in unfinished 
state, $4,588,000,000; other property, 
$5,952,000,000. 


Hansom Profit 


They wore rusty, high silk hats, puffed 
clay pipes, and discussed the situation 
with the gravity of Cabinet Ministers. It 
was not a strike, explained the handful 
of old cabbies who drive Central Park’s 
Victorias in summer and its hansoms in 
winter. Instead it was a kind of sitdown 
protest against conditions. They had put 
their horses in the stable and they would 
not hitch up again until “the racketeers” 
had been thrown out. 

For decades they had been driving lov- 
ers through the park at as much as $5 
an hour. Then came gasoline rationing 
and an influx of new people into the busi- 
ness, Sixty newcomers, mostly ex-cab 
drivers, charged much more. Mounting 
rotests had prompted the New York 
ce to invoke a hoary city ordnance dis- 
carded in 1987 when only six or eight 
old-timers were licensed which _ fixed 
rates at $1.50 for the first half hour and 
50 cents for each additional half hour. 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 
Central Park Cabby: He waits until 
his fares are better 


Explaining that they couldn’t make a 
profit at that kind of pay, the veteran 
drivers were quietly waiting for the low 
prices to squeeze out the upstarts. After 
that they would come back—at the old 
rates. 

That was a picturesque chapter of the 
strike situation last week, but the grim- 
mer parts of the story were still going 
into the war-production record. Adding 
up the score, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported a total of.2,565 work. stop- 
pages during the first six months of ‘this 
year, a 87 per cent increase over the cor- 
responding period of 1948. However, the 
number of man-days lost was 40 per cent 
less than a year ago, reflecting the ab- 
sence of last year’s widespread coal 
strikes. The 1944 strikes so far had’ cost 
4,170,000 man-days. As the week ended 
12,000. workers were on strike; curtail- 
ing airplane production and tying up gen- 
eral war output. : 


Big-Brother Credit 


United States bankers this week made 
an all-out bid for the chance to finance 
little business. They planned no glitter- 
ing billion-dollar i of private credit. 
Instead, they had drawn up a loosely 
knit scheme for joint action regionally. 
Privately, the bankers made ne. bones 
about the fact .that in this way the 








otherwise might be met. by government 
lending. 7‘ 





newly created Postwar Small Business 
Credit Commission, brain child of the 
ABA but separately financed ($150,000 
a year for five years) by around 3,000 
banks. Robert M. Hanes, president of the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C., and former president 


hoped to fill a postwar credit need which 


The scheme will work through the © 
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GOLF? Notime. No gas. And little 
: inclination now for such pursuits. 
But cigarettes, yes! So get every 
ounce of joy out of smoking. Pay 
the tiny difference for MARLBORO’s 
richer, more zestful blend . .. MARL- 
BORO’S finer tobaccos. 
- With pleasures fewer, give your 
smoking a fillip! Make your next 
pack distinguished Mar.goro Ciga- 








“Pian Enns .. . also Ivory Ties 








MYSTERY 


Blinding reflected sunlight often 
makes a mystery of many scenes even 
though ordinary sun glasses are worn. 
Glare obscures details, blurs vision, 
tires eyes. 


REVEALED! 





Through Polaroid* Day Glasses, the 
scene becomes clear. Hidden detail 
becomes visible. That’s because re- 
flected glare is largely absorbed. 
Wearing Polaroid Day Glasses adds 
to your enjoyment of outdoor sports 
--. adds safety to the driving of a car. 


POLAROID DAY GLASSES 


Polaroid Day Glasses utilize a unique 
scientific principle. Polarizing ma- 
terial laminated in the lenses sorts 
light rays ... admits plenty of seeing 
rays... filters reflected glare and 
ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. 


U. S$. fighting men know the value of 
Polaroid Day Glasses. Military needs 
first—but yeur dealer may be able to 
supply you. $1.95 up. 

OT. M..Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. by Polaroid Corp. 











PLAN OU 


DAY GLANSES 


—_ 


American Y Optical 


COMPANY 
World's largest makers of ophthalmic products 
BUY U. S$. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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(1939-40) of the American Bankers As- 
sociation became head of the commis- 


sion. 

The proposed decentralized method 
of oak aimed to encourage the local 
banker to “originate” loans to small busi- 
nessmen. rs the commission the 
experience of all would be pooled to 
help each banker. It would supply infor- 
mation which many smaller banks lack, 
such as specialized accounting and en- 
gineering knowledge. Also other banks 
in the region might, if necessary, share 
in a loan, thus spreading risks. 

The main idea was to convince bank- 
ers that they should do less looking down 
their noses at the prospective little bor- 
rower; to convince the money-lending 
trade that the mass market (the average 
new small-business loan in 1940 was 
$1,740) is worth more attention. 


Commuter Sandwich 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co., soon-to-be-divorced subsidiary of 
Pullman Inc., last week unveiled a new 
triple-decker coach for railroad commut- 
ers which it intends to make in quantity 
after the war. The lower level of “Three- 
dex” has seats for 44 riders facing big 
windows; a stair-landing. middle level at 
both ends of the car provides four game 
rooms (sixteen sents} for traveling pi- 
nochle players. On top are thirteen 
double seats, facing forward on each side 
of the aisle, providing room for 52 more. 
Total capacity: 112 commuters, one-third 
more than present-day coaches. 


NEWSWEEK 


Good Neighbor Port 
- Miami Hires an Expert to Make 
the Crossroads of the Hemisphere 


Tired of being just a winter boarding- 
house keeper for the nation, Miami, Fla., 
looks forward to considerably more than 
sunning pale Northerners beside palm 
trees. Last year, because of curtailed 
steamship travel and increased air) trans- 
port, Miami was the leading port of ci- 
vilian entry and departure. The inter- 
national flavor of the new business so 
suited the city’s jaded taste that it de- 
cided to corner more of the same for post- 
war purposes. 

Thus Miami shopped around for a port 
director who knew business. By last 
month it had its man. Col. B. C. Allin, 
chief of transportation for a United States 
Army overseas base, was placed on the 
reserve list. Scarcely had he taken off his 
silver eagles than Miami was huiriedly 
investing him with the title of Greater 
Miami Port Authority director at $12,000 
a year. 


“Go and Do Thou Likewise”: To 
“Benjy” Allin, port management has been 
a lifetime career. Leaving the Army after 
the last war as a captain of engineers, he 
labored for a dozen years at Houston, 
Texas, 50 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
The city was a ghost port loading a few 
hundred thousand tons of freight when 
Allin arrived as port director in 1919. 
When he left in 1931, it was sixth port 
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Beaver, Eagle, and Oil: Talks on postwar access to the important oil re- 
sources of the world reached the Cabinet level last week in Washington when Lord 
Beaverbrook of Britain began a series of consultations with Secretary Hull. Previ- 
ously, technicians had threshed out some of the knottiest questions. The principals 
were due to initial a two-power understanding, to which such oil producers as the 
Netherlands and Venezuela might later adhere. 
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in the United States in volume of ton-, 
nage. With the Houston job in mind, 
Miami's instructions to its new port di- 
rector had a biblical simplicity: “Go and 
do thou likewise.” 

Taking to the road last week, with 
scheduled stops at New Orleans, Wash- 
ington, and New York, Allin lined up in- 
terviews with aviation and steamship 
executives. His subjects: new airports 
and postwar shipping. Allin will do mis- 
sionary work among the industrial: lead- 
ers he meets, with a list of the advantages 
of locating in Miami as his gospel. Chap- 
ter and verse: cheap labor in Southern. 
Florida and an ideal location for firms 
trading with Latin America. 


Better Boom rakes oe, Bolstering 
Allin’s job, Miami already has filed ap- 
plication for a free port to permit proc- 
essing, repacking, and reshipping com- 
modities duty-free. Already approved is 
the location of a big airport-seaport in 
Biscayne Bay between. Miami and Miami 
Beach to cost an estimated $15,000,000. 
Located on Virginia Key, it will be con- 
nected to Miami's mainland by a cause- 
way 

Despite the changes in atmosphere, 
Miami does not plan to sell its sunshine 
short. The trappings of the gaudy winter 
playground will again be in sight when 
winter rolls around. But evidence that 
Miami is seeking a firmer foundation 
than the boom-and-bust era of the middle 
"20s appears in a behind-the-scenes fight 
with big real-estate promoters. Some real- 
estate interests, hungry for big game, are 
fighting - the low-cost housing projects 
necessary for Miami’s new era. Yet de- 
spite the current land boom throughout 
Dade County, the real-estate promoters 
have been pushed into the background. 
Plans extend further than a wartime boom 
in waterfront lots. 


Sold! by John D. Jr. 


In 40 minutes flat John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. last week sold $23,462,500 of his 
stocks in four of the country’s biggest oil 
companies. 

Dillon, Read & Co. headed the nation- 
wide group handling 200,000 shares of 
the Standard Oil Co. (N.J.), 500,000 
shares of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. re 
100,000. shares Of the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, and 50,000 shares’ of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

The deal was first proposed, then can- 
celed, last October. ‘The Securities and 
Exchange Commission denied it had de- 
manded expensive and burdensome reg- 


istration for the shares but admitted that 


it had “inquired” about it. At any rate 
the offerings were not .registered this 
time. 

Last year, Rockefeller said he would 
put proceeds from the sale in govern- 
ment bonds. This time he said nothing. 
The 850,000: shares brought $212,500 
more on July. 27 than they would have 
been worth on Oct. 21, 1943. 
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Giving your Uncle a lift! 


Chow! 
In slang, or in the more polite terms of any language you can name, people 
are hungry. And your government is determined that none shall want. 
This year, America’s breadbasket must contain astronomical quantities of 
things like 57 billion quarts of milk, 14 billion pounds of pork, 57 billion eggs. 
Where does. all this food go? 


75% for the home folks—that’s equal to our total prewar supply! 


13% for our armed -forces—our fighters neéd 1)4 times as much food as 
they ate at home. 


10% for our fighting allies— every battle they win shortens the war, saviali 
American lives. 


2% for our good neighbors—outlying U. S. territories, too . . . largely in 


exchange for precious war materials that our armed forces must have. 


Will we make the grade? Yes, for two reasons. First, the farmer is produc- 
ing more than ever. Second, the food ing industry has completely 
revamped its technology. Old methods of batch-lot food production have been 
replaced by continuous-processing methods. And this, with a shortage of labor. 


How come? Mechanization, throughout . . . the use of overhead hoists and 
cranes (many of them produced by R & M) to speed handling through every 
process.: .. 

Do you want to save production time, reduce worker effort, spread avail- 
able manpower? Help with such problems or with those of electric motor 
application, ventilation, pumping, or converting machines to direct drive is 
yours for the asking. Write us! We'll do our best. Address: Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. a 
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IS A COLLEGE sa : 
EDUCATION WORTHWHILE? lar | BUSINESS TIDES 








Of each 100 College Graduates—by age 40 
75% Executive Positions 
17% In-Between Jobs 
8% Ordinary Work 
(from survey of U. S. College Graduates) 
Comparison based on total earnings by 


age 


College 


High School oe es 


Untrained | 




















A NEW EASY WAY TO SEND 
YOUR CHILD TO COLLEGE 


Guaranteed 
Scholarship 


$100* ANNUAL TUITION FEE 
inning each college year 
$90 MONTHLY EXPENSES for 10 
months, each four years 
$234 CASH FOR GRADUATION 
*Amounts decreased or increased to fit 
individual needs. 

















Parent also can provide for self, and 
all members of immediate family: 








Payment jor HOSPITAL 


AND SURGEON'S Széewscs 


aranteed income to you when 


Seailed ky 
ACCIDENT OR SICKNESS 


Also income for your Retirement—or 
monthly income checks for your de- 
dents. All with B.M. A. “All-Ways 
OME PLAN” for one convenient 
monthly payment. Mail the coupon. 














Busizxess Men's Assurance Ca 
KANSAS CITY 10, MISSOURI 


—_—--sT 


Farnish details of B. M. A. Guaranteed Scholar- 
| ship Plan and “All-Ways In ” 
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| Age of Child 




















What Is Our Future on Taxes? 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Within the past few weeks three 
major suggestions have been made on 
what should be done with our tax 


~ system in the Dr sapagh period. Each 


of the proposals in a way has been 
more or less startling. And each of 
them, it is safe to say, will prove to 
be far from what actually is done. 
Nonetheless, when the three are taken 
together, they offer a good point at 
which to start thinking about the post- 
war tax problem. 

The suggestion which up to the 
resent has received the most pub- 
icity is that of a group of . Minnesota 
businessmen. It is known as the Twin 
Cities Plan. Without going into de- 
tail, it proposes that taxes on corpora- 
tions should be reduced somewhat 
from the present level but be kept rel- 
atively high, that personal income 
taxes should be cut about in half, and 
that a 5 per cent sales tax should be 
imposed. 

The second suggestion, which was 
just released last week, is that of 
Beardsley Ruml, of pay-as-you-go 
fame, and H. C. Sonne. This carries 
the imprint of the National Planning 
Association, a Washington organiza- 
tion with which various outstanding 
New Deal economists are closely as- 
sociated. The broad proposals in this 
plan are that income taxes should re- 
main about as they are for individuals, 
but that all corporation income taxes 
should be repealed, the only tax on 
corporations being a 5 per cent fran- 
chise tax. 

The third suggestion is that of the 
Treasury. It actually isn’t a plan at all 
in the sense that the two just men- 
tioned are. Rather it is simply the con- 
viction on the part of the Treasury of- 
ficials that no actual plan is needed 
because it will not be possible to make 
any significant reductions in taxes in 
the near postwar period. This view 
was publicly expressed by Secretary 
Morgenthau in Chicago a short time 
ago, and since then there have been 
repeated stories to the same effect out 
of Washington. 


Such are the suggestions. Can 
one logically give his allegiance to 
any of them? Unfortunately, no. 

The worst of the lot obviously is the 
Treasury's idea that fundamentally no 
change should be made in our tax 
structure in the immediate postwar 
period. Present individual and cor- 
porate income taxes can be carried 


during wartime because the economy 
is supported by the almost unlimited 
buying of materials by the govern- 
ment. But after the war there will be | 
no such buyer. If these taxes are car- 
ried far into the postwar period, there- 
fore, they will virtually prohibit new 
private investment, and without such 
investment there cannot be enough 
jobs to take care of those looking for 
work. Continuation of present. taxes 
indefinitely into the postwar period, 
in other words, would unquestion- 
ably bring less revenue into the Treas- 
ury than would lower rates. The 
Treasury suggestion, thus, instead of 

ing a means for assuring a bal- 
anced budget, would have exactly 


the reverse effect. 


Does this mean that the Ruml- 
Sonne idea of removing all corporate 
income taxes is correct? Not at all. 
Theoretically there is little or no 
justification for taxing corporate in- 
come and then taxing the same in- 
come again when it is distributed as 
dividends. But in practice it would be 
exceedingly unwise to remove all cor- 
porate income taxes at one fell swoop. 
The correct procedure, and the only 
one which politically is feasible, is to 
start a policy of gradually reducing 
the corporate income-tax rate. Such a 
policy would serve as a powerful in- 
centive to private ‘investment and 
would yield a greater revenue to the 
Treasury than any other plan. 

What of individual income taxes? 
On this the Ruml-Sonne plan is the 
best of the three. It co ly envisages 
individual income taxes as: providing 
the backbone of our tax system. Never- 
theless some reduction in individual 
income taxes is desirable, and this will 
be possible if corporate income taxes 
are only gradually reduced. 

Finally, do we need a sales tax in 
the postwar period? There will be no 
reason for such a tax unless it is 
thought gesirable to substitute it for 
some of our present hidden taxes. That 
would be a sound move in many re- 
spects but such a change involves 
serious administrative problems. 

Taking the three plans together, 
thus, it is evident that none of them 
gives the final answer. What we need 
is a complete overhauling of our tax 
system—an overhauling which in effect 
wipes the slate clean and starts tresh. 
That is an enormous job, but nothing 
less can possibly be wholly satisfactory. 
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 Kodacolor Snapshots 


\ They’re gay and bright, alive with the very color 

\ of home .. . they lighten up his grim world every 

time he looks at them... Kodacolor snapshots 
are the grandest of gifts! 


\ With Kodacolor Film, anyone—in bright sun- 
\ light—can take these beautiful color snapshots 
with an ordinary Kodak or Brownie. From 
the negatives, the Kodak Company makes 
Kodacolor Prints — full-color snapshot 
prints on paper . . . Kodacolor Film, 

_ like all film, is scarce; but there’s a little 
\ to be had. Ask your Kodak dealer. 


Kodacolor 
snapshot, slightly 
reduced in size. 


a“ 


Minicolor Prints 


Or send beautiful Minicolor Prints, made from your 
favorite Kodak Bantam or 35-mm. Kodachrome Film ° 
transparencies. Minicolor Prints are full-color photo- 
graphic enlargements which reproduce all the natural 
beauty of your original transparencies. In three sizes. 
Order through your Kodak dealer... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


2X Minicolor 
Print, from a 
miniature Koda- 
chrome transpar- 
ency. Reduced in 
size. 


THE MARCH OF COLOR 
IN 1928 Kodak brought out a film for making home, movies in 


full color. 

IN 1935 Kodak introduced full-color Kodachrome Film—making 
color movies available to every American home. 

IN 1936 Kodachrome “still pictures,” shot with a Kodak Bantam 
or 35-mm. camera, became the joy of tens of thousands. 


IN 1938 Kodachrome sheet film led to full-color photographs as Re search 
magazine and newspaper illustrations. 


IN 1941 Kodak introduced Minicolor Prints from miniature 

Kodachrome Film transparencies—the first direct full-color HAS MADE COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
photographic prints. A PART OF EVERYONE'S LIFE 

IN 1942 Kodacolor Film fulfilled the dream of generations— 

color snapshots, full-color prints made from color negatives in 


an ordinary roll-film camera. 





























This need for dividing up 


There has to be a national dividing-up 
when needed things are scarce. What 
we have must be so distributed that 
all get a like share and none gets a 
lion’s—too many would go without if 
too many could have too much. 

That’s the simple reason for letting 
each have only so much—the reason 
for rationing. None can have abun- 
dance while another lacks enough— 
and certainly nothing could be fairer 
or more essential. 


With that same viewpoint of fairness, 
certain purchase-limits have been 
placed on IMPERIAL—for every dis- 
tillery in America is making war alco- 
hol, and the present supply of whiskey 
must last for a longer period than any 
of us had foreseen. . 

That is why you may be asked to 
limit your purchases of this .famed 
“velveted” whiskey to one bottle at 
a time. But without such limiting—it 
might soon be none. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 proof. 70% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


IMPERIAL ome. 


R80. U. $. PAT. OFF, 
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Births: A daughter, JULIET, to RONALD 


CoLMAN, 53, screen actor, and the ex- - 


actress BeEn1Ta Hue, 37, in Hollywood, 
July 24. The child is the first for the Col- 
mans, who were married in 1938. 

A daughter, MELopyYE, to MARTHA 
RaYE, movie comedienne, and her fourth 
husband, the dancer Nick Convos, in 
Los Angeles, July 26. 


Birthdays: SERGE KoussEvitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, 70, July 26. . 

Rupy VALLEE, orchestra leader, 43, 
July 28. The previous day he was di- 


vorced by his third wifc, BEITEJANE . 


GREER. 

Benito Musso.ini, 61, July 29 (see 
page 48). 

Henry Forp, motor magnate, 81, July 
30. 





Miss Bishop, Shoop, and what they did 


Marriages: TAMARA Toumanova, Rus- 
sian ballerina and Hollywood actress, and 
KENNETH C. Rostnson, film producer; 
in an hour-long ceremony at the Russian 
Orthodox Church in Los Angeles, July 30. 

Juie Bisuop, 27, red-haired movie ac- 
tress, and Lt. Cot. CLARENCE A. SHOOP, 
37, first Army reconnaissance pilot to 
photograph the invasion of France; in 
Falls Church, Va., July 24. 

VicE ADMIRAL JOHN W. GREENSLADE, 
64, chief of naval logistics on the West 
Coast, and Mrs. ALMA R. GuNTHER, 59, 
in Bellevue, Ohio, July 27. 


One Little Indian: On July 25, a three- 


- man arbitration board ruled that CLav- 


p1A Morcan of the Broadway melodrama 
“Ten Little Indians” had breached her 
contract with the play’s sponsors, Lee 
Shubert and Albert de Courville, by al- 
lowing her radio appearances to delay 
the Friday-night curtain. After the play’s 
opening her Thin Man program had been 
switched to Friday at 8:30-55 p.m. 
Forced to make a choice, she quit the 
play for the higher-paying radio show. 


Stardust: Rrra DalcLe, 19, of Lowell, 
Mass., won the title of “Miss Stardust” 
from 3,000 entrants in a nationwide con- 
test sponsored by an underwear manu- 
facturer to pick the prettiest sweetheart 
of a serviceman. Miss Daigle, winner of 





a $500 War Bond, 
said she would mar- 
ry Lr. Emme Bov- 
CHARD, Army flier in 
England on his next 
furlough. But she had 
to tell him so first. 


Wanderer: FRANCES 
FarMep, 30, film ac- 
tress recently re- 
leased from a Wash- 
ington State sanitar- 
ium, pleaded guilty 
to a vagrancy charge 
in Antioch, Calif., 
July 28 — fourteen 
days after her father 
reported her missing 
from his Reno home. 
In blue jeans and 
work shirt, the ac- 
tress had hitchhiked 200 miles from Reno 
and tried to get a job in a fruit cannery. 
Described by police as “broke and on her 
uppers,” she was fined $10 by a sympa- 
thetic justice of the peace who paid the 
fine himself. Her father, a Seattle at- 
torney, asked Antioch authorities to de- 
tain her until he arrived. 


International 


Rita said yes 


Divorces: JEAN PARKER, screen actress, 
and H. Dawson SANDERS, Coast Guard 
warrant officer and former radio com- 
mentator; in Hollywood, July 28. Miss 
Parker said that Sanders, her second hus- 
band, belittled her acting and treated her 
as if she “really didn’t exist.” 

Martua Devine Dopce, former “Vani- 
ties” showgirl, and Horace E. Donce, 
automobile heir; in Reno, July 28, on 
grounds of extreme mental cruelty. In re- 
turn for a. settlement of nearly $1,000,- 











Acme photos 


Martha is Dodge’s $1,000,000 ex-baby 


000, Miss Devine gave Dodge’s attorney 
a black box supposedly containing evi- 
dence for a divorce suit started in New 
York (where the only legal grounds are 
adultery) and which she dropped as part 
of the agreement. 


GI Newsman: Capt. RoBert NEVILLE, 
89, formerly of The New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, Time, 
and PM, took over Mediterranean edi- 
tions of the servicemen’s daily Stars and 








Stripes. He succeeded Col. Egbert White, 


who was removed two weeks ago after 
policy differences with Army superiors 
(NEwsweEK, July 17). 


Missing Ace: Lt. Cot. Francis GABRES- 
ki, 25, of Oil City, Pa., the nation’s lead- 
ing fighter pilot was reported missing 
since July 20. On that day Colonel Ga- 
breski destroyed a plane on the ground in 
a raid on a German airfield, bringing his 
total to 31 (28 in the air, 3 on the 
ground), ahead of Maj. Robert S. John- 
son of Lawton, Okla., and Maj. Richard 
I. Bong of Poplar, Wis. (27 each). Plans 
for his expected homecoming and wed- 
ding in Oil City were halted. 


Sarong: Vick1 LEs- 
TER, USO entertain- 
er back from a tour 
of war fronts in Af- 
rica and Italy, ar- 
rived at La Guardia 
Field, New York, 
with her GI_ shirt 
tied in a bare-mid- 
riff effect that was 
definitely not GI. 


Deaths: Lt. GEN. 
LEsLEY J. McNatr, 
61, former command- 
er of the Army 
Ground Forces; 
killed in Normandy (see page 28). 

Marcuenrite A. LE Hanp, 47, personal 
secretary to the President from 1920 until 
her forced retirement through illness in 
December 1942; of a cerebral embolism 
at West Somerville, Mass., July 31. In 
the early days of the New Deal she was 
highly publicized as one who not only 
had served the President since shortly 
after his defeat as Democratic Vice Pres- 
idential running mate with James M. Cox 
but had become virtually a member of 
the White House family. Mr. Roosevelt 
in tribute termed her “faithful . . . pains- 
taking . . . selfless.” 

Dr. Frank J. Tone, 75, scientist and 
chairman of the board of the Carborun- 
dum Co., in Niagara Falls, N. Y., July 26. 
Dr. Tone, father of the actor Franchot 
Tone, developed the first method of pro- 
ducing silicon for industrial use. 

Riza Pantavi, 66, former Shah of 
Iran; in Johannesburg, South Africa, July 
26. The Shah, a peasant who became 
one of the richest men in the world, de- 
throned Ahmed Shah after a coup d'état 
in 1925. He abdicated in favor of his son 
in 1941. 

Epwarp Bauscun, 89, chairman of the 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., July 30. He pioneered devel- 
opment of the American optical industry 
(especially microscopes) in competition 
with Germany and teamed with the late 
George Eastman in promoting popular 
photography. 





Non-GI_ midriff 








ENTERTAINMEN 
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This Man’s Army Makes Its Own Fun 
Thanks to Special Services Division 


In the previous issue, NEWSWEEK'S 
Entertainment Editor, Emily Coleman, 
told the story of USO-Camp Shows—the 
record of professional show business's 


contribution to Army morale (NEws- - 


WEEK, July 31). Here Miss Coleman re- 
ports the less-publiciaed but even more 
vital picture of what the Army has done 
for itself. 


“Morale is as important as ammunition 
and is just as legitimate a charge against 
the public treasury.” 

The words were Raymond B. Fosdick’s 
—submitted in a report to Secretary of 
War Newton D. Baker and Gen. John J. 
Pershing. The opinion was shared by 
anybody who had observed morale con- 
ditions in the AEF of the last war. A 
certain major, for example, found him- 
self and his battalion stranded in the 
little French town of Cohons. The men 
were tired, discouraged, and down in the 
dumps. The major wrote to Paris, plead- 
ing for entertainment which never ar- 
rived. Finally, with the help of the local 
priest, he found a piano and set up a 
recreation room. The plan worked; mo- 
rale improved. . 

Today that officer—now Brig. Gen. 
Joseph W. Byron, director of the Army 


Special Services Division—sits at his desk 
in Washington and says firmly: “There 
are going to be no Cohons in this war!” 
To be sure of this, Army Special Services 
provides Army Motion Picture Service, 
Army Exchange Service (the soldier's 
PX), and Army Athletic and Recreation 
Service. And as a result, the Cohons of 
this war can get not only a piano but 
anything from a toothbrush to a musical 
comedy. 


GI General: It is fitting that Byron, a 
soldier who was once a businessman and 
a businessman who was once a soldier, 
should head up the far-flung enterprises 
handled by Special Services since it was 
reorganized in October 1943. A 1914 
West Pointer and classmate of Brehon 
Somervell and Terry Allen, he fought 
with Pershing in Mexico and France. 
After the war, he ee from the Army 
and went into the le 
Maryland. In August 1942 he returned 
to serviGe and was made a brigadier gen- 
eral and chief of the Army Exchange 
Service. In October 1943 he took over 
his present job. 

Strictly a GI general, he is apt to con- 
found the Joes all over the world by 
turning up unexpectedly, snatching an 
accordion, and playing for hours. Though 


ather business in: 


the squeeze box is his favorite, he can 
play almost any instrument. In his 
office hangs a constant reminder of his 
job—a gloom-ridden GI, waist-deep in 
muck and mud. “He’s the real boss,” 
says Byron. “The whole entertainment 
program is geared to please him.” 


Making Music: Aside from movies, 
Special Services’ entertainment program 
comes under the Athletic and Recreation 
Branch. Important in its work is the 
business of making music “a potent and 
dynamic agent in maintaining emotional 
stability and effecting maximum reha- 
bilitation.” Since formal organized sing- 
ing is definitely not the soldier’s fa- 
vorite indoor sport, monthly Army Hit 
Kits of current and stand-by songs give 
him an up-to-the-minute excuse for 
barber-shopping with his buddies. Army 
V-Discs offer him music to listen to—the 
best of the short- and long-haired artists. 
How successfully both musical services 
fill the bill is best told in terms of their 
distribution figures: When Hit Kits first 
appeared in March 1943, 1,250,000 were 
issued; the current August number ran 
to 2,600,000. In September 1943, 50,000 
V-Discs went out; in the latest issue, 
250,000, including 50,000 for the Navy. 

The Music Section’s newest job—and 
one of its most vital—is to help in recon- 
ditioning the sick and wounded. Started 
just about six months ago in collabora- 
tion with the Surgeon General’s office, 
this program sends musicians on tours of 








U.S, Army Signal Corps photos 


With Army Blueprint Shows like “About Face” (left) and “Hi Yank” (right) GI's and Wacs put on their own entertainment 














] “Why so glum, chum .. . down in the mouth today?” 
“None of your puns, pal. This is serious. Here it is, 
time for the Boss’ two weeks vacation, and would 
you believe it? He isn’t even taking me along! Just 
leaves me on the shelf. Looks like the brush-off, 

after all I’ve been to him!” 


“Whoa there, my misguided molar mop. Just because 

2. you aren’t being tucked into a traveling bag along 

with bathing trunks and golf balls, doesn’t mean 
you're going to be retired.” 


“No-o-o? Then if I'm still on active duty, what do 
I do?” 
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“Stay home, like the Boss. Haven’t you heard him 
warbling ‘Home, Sweet Home’? He’s Victory Gar- 
dening, not gallivanting, this year. Railroads are 
too crowded with troops and war materials to have 
room for people taking pleasure trips.” 


“But one little toothbrush wouldn't take up much space.” 


“Maybe not. But multiply you by a million, and you 
might be the straw that breaks the camel’s back.” 
4. “O.K.! You don’t need to rub it in. If [ve got to 
stay in my own backyard . . . I mean bathroom 
... so a tank can travel, I'll gladly grit my bristles 

and grin!” i 


3. 











Space is precious on war-burdened 
railroads. Time is, too. There’s no 
time to be wasted when equipment 
must be cleaned . . . so Wyandotte 
Railway Cleaning Compounds are 
called on increasingly to help shoul- 
der the load. Quick-acting to save 
labor, efficient to save expense, they 
put locomotives, tenders and coaches 


ia top condition . . . get them back on 
the line, fast! 

Wherever war has meant extra pres- 
sure on cleaning operations, or has 
raised the need for new methods, Wyan- 
dotte cleaners and men will be found 
working quickly and well. The busi- 
ness at hand may be sqouring wool for 
uniforms, cleaning equipment in food 


processing plants, washing an office 
floor or cleaning airplane parts. But 
the results are always alike. Just right! 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WwrANDOTTE, MICHIGAN OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


t Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home © Alkalies © Chlorine © Calcium 
Carbonate * Calcium Chloride © Dry Ice © Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Army hospitals and - distributes. instru- 


ments for the GI’s themselves to play. 
In first experiences, one pretty ‘startling 
fact has emerged: Patients seeméd to 
prefer the gentle strains of a stfing quar- 
tet like the Budapest to the sweet or hot 
of the latest swing band. 


GI Greasepaint: But the biggest enter- 
tainment project of the Athletic and Rec- 
reation Branch is the soldier show. 
Though Special Services is responsible 
for routing and handling USO-Camp 
Shows overseas, professional entertain- 
ment—no matter how good—is not the 
whole answer. It is just as important for 
a soldier to be a part of a show as it is 
for him to see a show. There are, for 
example, a series of “At Ease” books 
which explain theater techniques, quiz 
shows, minstrels, blackouts, etc.” : 

There is also the “Blueprint Show:” 
The first of them was the highly suc- 
cessful “About Face,” premiéred around 
New York about six weeks ago and just 
now being sent out at home and abroad. 
The second is “Hi. Yank,” which is all 
GI, including a few Wacs, and will get 
its first showing at Fort Dix next week. 
A Blueprint Show earns its name: in ad- 
dition to songs and skit material, it con- 
tains directions for -costumes, lighting, 
scenery, and direction. 

To put the folios and Blueprint Shows 
to the best use, Special Services by the 
end of August will have held 66> “in- 
camp” soldier-show conferences through- 
out the Service Commands at home. 
Overseas, there are 60 specially trained 
officers scattered in twelve theaters of 
operations to develop soldier shows and 


soldier talent. Also overseas are 78 girls, 


signed up through USO-Camp Shows 
and trained by Special Services for sol- 
dier show work. 
Like USO-Camp Shows, however, use 
of all these carefully planned ventures is 
strictly up to the | command. Where 
they’re needed, they're requested and 
utilized. When they're not, there’s usu- 


ally a good reason. As one Special Serv- 


ices officer put it: “Try stopping a panzer 
division with a variety show.” 











on Nieroen 
MEDICINE 


Serum for TB? 


From Rio de Janeiro last week came 
what could be the most hopeful tubercu- 
losis news ever. Drs. Agustin Arr’ -gada 
Valenzuela and Milton Fontes Magarao, 
tuberculosis chiefs respectively of the 
Chilean and Brazilian public-health serv- 
ices, demonstrated a serum. developed 
after nine years’ research. A concentra- 
tion of bacillus subtilis, a rod-shaped, 
sometimes harmful organism taken trow 





_ the air and “very difficult to prepare,” it 


was injected experimentally into human 


‘patients. In two weeks, lung lesions 


seemed to dry up. 


Self-Made Suffering 


For almost two years the strange case 
of Helen Bergmann had baffled the doc- 
tors at the Bethesda Hospital in St. Louis. 
She had entered with a common knee in- 
fection which followed a slight injury, 
but it refused to heal. Ugly sores spread 
over parts of her body. Finally the 23- 
year-old girl from Union, Mo., became so 
anemic that she had to have more than 60 
blood transfusions. To save her life, medi- 
cal men asked for special supplies of 
scarce penicillin. The drug seemed to 
help, but when it was discontinued new 
abscesses appeared. 

Last week Bethesda officials announced 
the real cause of Miss Bergmann’s mys- 
terious malady. Their belated diagnosis, 
following the discovery of a nail file in 
her mattress and a hypodermic needle in 
her purse: malingering to attract atten- 
tion and prolong her stay in the hospital. 

Faced with the evidence, the girl free- 
ly admitted she had stuffed paper in the 
sores to prevent healing and had scraped 
her skin with file and needle to cause new 
abrasions. In Malcolm A. Bliss Psycho- 
pathic Institute, where she was trans- 
ferred in June, doctors tentatively diag. 
nosed her case as, hysteria. She made 
rapid gains and now for the first time in 
almost two years can walk unaided. 

Autophytic dermatitis (self-inflicted in- 


Music the Hit Kit way as one of General Byron’s Special Services 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Bergmann and marks of phony malady 


jury to the skin) is a common-enough 
condition, but its various forms can fool 
even the cleverest dermatologist. Ingeni- 
ous patients have clipped out pieces of 
skin with scissors, icned themselves 
with strong irritants, or produced typical 
eczema eruptions by vigorous rubbing 
with pumice stone. In right-handed peo- 
le, the sores generally appear on the 
left side of the body, especially the arms 
and legs. In southpaws, the reverse is 
true. All such self-made lesions are with- 
in reach of the hand. 

Directors of Bethesda Hospital in- 
sisted last week that almost a the 
start the staff had suspected Miss Berg- 
mann of malingering. But she was so 
cheerful, docile, cooperative, and popu- 
lar with attendants and nurses that until 
the file and needle were found even the 
most suspicious was disarmed. 


Bugs in Wonder Drugs 


Two of science’s mightiest new weap- 
ons—DDT the ‘insecticide and_ penicillin 
the germ killer—last week appeared. to 
have developed serious flaws. 
€ The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice revealed that in toxicity tests on ani- 
mals, repeated small doses of DDT solu- 
tion led to chronic poisoning, with liver 
damage, convulsions and paralysis. After 
several days the doses sometimes caused 
death. DDT absorption appeared to be 
cumulative, as is the case in lead poison- 
ing. 

However DDT for delousing in pow- 
der form, is not so easily absorbed by the 
body as. in a solution. Apparently no 
damage has resulted from its war use as 
an insecticide, nor to the workers who 
make it. But the Public Health Service 
isn’t taking any chances: “Knowledge of 
the mode of action of this substance in 
the body, its distribution, elimination, 
and detoxification will be helpful in 
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Me, I’m MARRIED... 
with a wife and two small kids, and Pa and my 
young brother trying to swing a 240-acre farm , 
that'll be mostly mine some day... Ma has a bad 
heart, and she worries. The baby is kind of delicate, 
too... Sof need to know what’s.going on back 
home. Got a big investment there, . . My letters 
used to come in batches, four-five weeks old, always 
some missin’, just like a jigsaw puzzle... Then Ma 
found out about V-Mail. Now all of them write 
shorter letters, more often. I get ‘em eight to ten 
days regular... Big relief not to have to go ‘round 
full of unfinished business...” 


Ordinary mail takes weeks to arrive, comes 

Y a too late to satisfy servicemen hungry for home 
— ese So V-Mail was started; special forms which 
cobs can be quickly processed into film strips, flown 
ie by big, fast transport planes, reproduced near | 





destination points, delivered fast, private and “$< 4 

eng ; vet 
we personal. Write always on V-Mail forms. Send ™ © oe 
shorter letters, but more often, the fastest way! '"°"™ _ 

Pe ant 


...Get V-Mail forms from stationery, drug, 
department, variety stores. Or accept with our 
compliments a sample packet of six. Address— 


‘Make it V-MAIL! © 
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este - PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. s" 
1 ai 1879 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


OEE Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
iki hl which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 





1 SAVE 
$600 A MONTH 
HERE 
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IRON FIREMA 
Pneumatic Spreader Stokers 


fire two 250 h.p. boilers for Indianapolis Drop 
Forging Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. At peak 
load the boilers carry 175% of rated capac- 
ity. Since converting from hand-firing, fucl 
costs have dropped about $600 a month. 


Cut Coal Tonnage 


Iron Fireman’s highly efficient operation 
accounts for substantial fuel savings in thou- 
sands of boiler rooms. More heat is produced 
from less fuel. 


Burn Low Cost Coal 


Other important fuel savings can be realized 
because the Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader 
stoker is designed to use a wide range of coals, 
including sub-bituminous and lignite. 


Save Manpower 


Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
convey coal to the boiler from hoppers or 
bunkers located at considerable distances, or 
even from another floor level. This not only 
saves labor, but often saves installing costly 
coal handling equipment as well. 


What about YOUR boiler room? 

Are you sure you are saving as much fuel as 
you could save? We will make a free survey 
of your boiler room, which you may check 
wi our own engineers. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company, Portland, Oregon ; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. For free 
survey, write or wire to 3178 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


IRON FIREMAN 
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guarding against accidental poisoning.” 
@ In the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association last week, a group of 
Chicago doctors reported that a medical 
officer in the penicillin section of the 
Army’s Gardiner General Hospital had 
developed a skin irritation through direct 
contact with the drug. Several others had 
complained of itching, but this was the 
first case of real dermatitis. 


Bone-Marrow Injection 


For injecting fluids and some drugs 
into the body, the veins have always been 
considered the most logical channel. But 
sometimes the intravenous technique 
runs into serious trouble. Large burned 
areas may make it difficult to get at the 
veins used for infusion (chiefly in the 
arm). Or the walls of the veins may cave 
in and circulation fail. 

In the search for another infusion site 
scientists hit upon the sternum (breast 
bone) for injection through the bone 
marrow. Here too, there were disadvan- 
tages: The needle might penetrate 
through the sternum to the space be- 
tween the pleural sacs enclosing the 
lungs. Or it might break off small bone 
particles which would clog the vent and 
cause blood clotting. 

Now, in the magazine War Medicine, 
Drs. Henry Turkel and Frank H. Bethell 
report a new intramedullary (bone-mar- 
row) injection instrument and technique 
which seem to eliminate these difficulties. 

The instrument consists of two needles 
—one made to fit inside the other. First 
the outer, tube-like needle is pushed 
through skin and tissue until it reaches 
the bone. Then the inner needle is in- 
serted through the tube at an angle so 
accurately gauged by the outer needle 
that any possible danger to the pleural 
sacs is removed. Its four drill-like teeth 
cut out a core of bone, and its cone- 
shaped tip grasps and extracts the core 
without leaving broken particles behind. 
Finally the tip of the outer needle is 
pushed gently the right distance into the 
sternal cavity, the inner needle is re- 
moved, and the instrument is ready for 
infusion. 

Besides injecting fluids, the double 
needle can also be used to withdraw bone 
marrow for ‘pathological examinations. 
For example, long after signs of pernicious 
anemia have disappeared from the blood, 
evidence may remain in the bone marrow 


—where the red blood cells form. 


Worse Than a Bad Haircut 


For a medico-ethical dilemma—the fact 
that penicillin cures venereal disease so 
fast it encourages promiscuity—Dr. 
to aa Sydney an Reagan 

ygiene m Y, ia, came u 
with a recommendation: Shave the 
i — who — second offenders. 
ut prominent hygienist Mrs. I. E. 
Goodison was aghast at the suggestion: 
“The women would riot!” 
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Loesser, song propagandist 


_ MUSIC | 
Ammunition by Loesser 


If Pfc. Mary Brown doesn’t become the 
feminine of GI Joe, it won’t be because 
Frank Loesser hasn’t tried. As the glam- 
orized heroine of Loesser’s newest song 
hit “First Class Private Mary Brown,” she 
has two missions in life: (1) to stimulate 
WAC recruiting and (2) to serve as the 
big love song in the Army Special Serv- 
ices revue “About Face” (see page 72). 
Last week, Private Mary was well on her 
way to accomplish both, thanks to the 
usual clever Loesser lyrics: 

First Class Private Mary Brown, 
She wore that,. uniform like a 
million-dollar gown 





And it seemed to me that a 
P.F.C. 

Stood for “Perfect - Feminine 
Charm.”* 


Loesser likes to sell his messages with 
timing and a twist. As the biggest Tin 
Pan Alley name now in the Army, he 
says: “I’m a pretty good propagandist, so 
I don’t write propaganda.” He whipped 
up “Praise the Lord and Pass the Am- 
munition” only a month after Pearl Har- 
bor, but because he didn’t think the 
country knew what it was up against he 
oper teeny son ae months, releasing 
it when people n pepping up. Then 
he enlisted. He was confident that his 
special knack for lyrics (“Jingle, Jangle, 
Jingle” and “They're Either Too Young 
or Too Old”) could be used to put out 
good war songs. 

Loesser’s “I Don’t Want to Walk With- 
out You” was written on the premise that 
“the principle of cheering up the boys is 
a lot of bull. You go along with their 
feelings. If they like it sad, they like it 





*Copyright 1944 by Famous Music Corp. 
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sad.” That song, of course, was not writ- 


ten for the Army but was composed be- 
fore he went in. “What Do You Do in the 
Infantry—You March, You March, You 
March” was to Army order, though, as 
was “The Road to Victory.” 

One of Hollywood’s | brightest song 
lights, Loesser used to like to compose 
from 7 to 11 in the morning while being 
driven around in an auto. Incredible 
amounts of coffee and numerous friends 
also went into the recipe. Now he turns it 
out in an Army office from 8:15 to 5:15— 
whether his muse is with him or not. 











-* RELIGION 


Catholic Communists 


They were devout Catholics and, be- 
lieve it or not, they were also ardent 
Communists. In the days after Rome’s 
fall they were among the most raucous 
and provocative of liberated Italians. 
They had bedecked walls and fences 
with posters advertising their paper 
Voce Operaia (Worker’s Voice). They 
plumped for a-God-fearing collectivism 
that would not jar with Italy’s long cen- 
turies of Catholicism. And although the 
Catholic Communists were unrecognized 
by the Committee of National Liberation 
(including the “regular” Communists), 
they could not be ignored. 

Last week the Catholic Communists 
learned where they stood with their 
church, First the Rev. Mariano Cordo- 
vani, Master of the Sacred Pontifical 
Palace, delivered a blast in the Osserva- 
tore Romano, Vatican newspaper: “These 





young men relegate the Catholic dogma __, 


to the garret, while the politics they em- 
brace pushes them, against their will, 
toward [Communistic] ideology . . . if 


. they do not correct their position, they 


will inevitably jeopardize their Catholi- 
cism.” 

The next day Pope Pius XII address- 
ing the St. Peter’s Club (a relief organi- 
zation) in the Hall of the ‘Throne fol- 


. lowed up: “They call themselves 


Catholics and follow theories that have 
been condemned.” 


Encyclical: The classic exposition of 


Catholicism’s uncompromising opposition 


to Communism is Pope Leo XIII’s class 


encyclical of 1891, Rerum Novarum. It 
laid down principles governing amicable 
relations between capital and labor. For 
one thing, Leo utterly rejected the so- 
cialistic dogma advocating the seiaure of 
private property: “Private ownership 
must be preserved inviolate.” Thus, even 
aside from Marxism’s godlessness, Ca- 
tholicism and Communism stood opposed 
on fundamental social ethics. 

But the rebuke by the Vatican last 
week apparently was no more than an 
effort ‘to correct erring members. For it 


. was evident that the Catholic Commu- 


nists were sincerely anxious to remain 
good followers of their church. 
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On the Far Flung Battle Fronts; 





of the world, millions of Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings are doing their jobs consistently well... 
Carrying the bearing loads of tanks, planes, 
guns, ships, trucks and tractor bulldozers. 


On the Home Front, too, 








Hyatt continues to serve America...on 


factory...wherever wheels and 
shafts turn for victory. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are built to last...with minimum care. But don’t forget fo 
give them the proper attention all precious anti-friction bearings deserve today. 
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Born in tropical 
eane fields 


Born under the Puerto 
Rican sun . . . distilled 
with consummate skill 
--+ Don Q brings you 
the true flavor of the 
tropics. It’s delicious. 
Try Don Qin cocktails 
or tall drinks. 

86 PROOF 


Product of 
DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., 
Ponce, Puerto Rice, U.S. A. 


SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Front-Page Coast Guard 


While the fires still burned at Pearl 
Harbor, a stroke of the President’s pen 
transferred the United States Coast Guard 
from the Treasury Department to the 
Navy. Or, as a veteran Coast Guardsman 
put it: “They took us off the Treasury's 
steps and put us on the Navy's back 
porch.” Since then, the smallest but one 
of the most effective publicity setups 
in the armed services has put the Coast 
Guard on the front pages of newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The Coast Guard felt that it had a new 
story to tell. Almost overnight its unsung, 
glamorless tradition of combating smug- 
glers vanished as Coast Guardsmen went 
to war against submarines offshore and in 
distant convoy lanes, manned guns on 
transports, steered in the first invasion 
barges, and landed supplies under with- 
ering fire. “There’s no use saving all this 
stuff for the history books,” Capt. Ellis 
Reed-Hill, veteran press-relations officer, 
concluded. Instead of long, wordy hand- 
outs, he decided to tell the story chiefly 
by pictures. 

As his first step, Reed-Hill brought Jack 
Dixon (then an enlisted man, now a lieu- 
tenant commander) to Washington. 
Dixon had been the cameraman behind 
the publicist Steve Hannagan’s cheese- 
cake glorification of. Florida beaches. 
Loaded with flash bulbs, film, and a cam- 
era, he went off the Atlantic coast where 
U-boats were sinking Allied ships at the 
rate of four a day. His dramatic pictures 
of battles with submarines, sinkings, and 
rescues hit front pages everywhere. 

Today, Reed-Hill directs nearly 100 
combat correspondents scattered over the 
seven seas and nearly all toting cameras. 
Mostly they are former newspaper, com- 
mercial, and amateur photographers, ex- 
reporters, artists, and eager-to-learn tyros 
—all culled from the ranks. They are 


aboard transports, landing craft, and cut- 
ters. They ride with the first assault 
waves. Their shots of landing operations 
in the Marshalls and Marianas, at Tarawa 
and Saipan, in Sicily, Italy, and France, 
popped up on news pages and picture 
supplements with the first dispatches. 
Nearly 50 Coast Guard correspondents 
are in the Pacific; 18 were at the Nor- 
mandy landings. 


‘ Art and the Sea: The kinship of art 
and the sea proved a boon to Reed-Hill. 
He found among Coast Guard ranks such 
talent as Jacob Lawrence, young Negro 
whose Harlem scenes are familiar to New 
York galleryites; John S. Gretzer, 23-year- 
old Iowan who has studied under Thomas 
Hart Benton; William Goadby Lawrence. 
marine artist of Red Bank, N. J., Norman 
M. Thomas of Portland, Maine, John 
Floyd Morris, a Californian whose water 
colors of Naval activities hang in the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, and Ken 
Riley, 24-year-old Kansan, whose Saipan 
sketches on exhibit at the National Press 
Club in Washington last week, are con- 
sidered among the best pictures of Pa- 
cific combat. 

But the nation’s editors prize Coast 
Guard publicity for its home-town flavor. 
Within a fortnight after Normandy and 
Saipan, many a paper received a picture 
of a local Coast Guardsman along with a 
story of his part in the action. The stories 
are compiled at Washington by Evan 
Wylie, formerly of Newsweerx, from cap- 
tion material plus accounts by Army, 
Navy, and newspaper - correspondents. 
Coast Guard correspondents often ride 
ashore to gather names and _ addresses. 
out-Pyling Ernie Pyle.- 

Both home folk and servicemen like 
such stories. Editors send grateful letters 
to Reed-Hill. A Guardsman on a trans- 
port, spotting a home-town picture and 








When the Marines land: Coast Guard correspondents tell the story in pictures 

















Official Coast Guard Photo 
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United States Coast Guard — 
Death in the surf: A grim vignette of 
war by Coast Guard artist Riley 


story in a paper, wrote: “These are the 
greatest morale builders . . . this writer 
(has observed) in a year and a half at 
sea.” And Dixon, who constartly empha- 
sizes the local angle, observes: “It doesn’t 
take much to make a hero out of a guy in 
his own neighborhood.” 


Bede Irvin’s Battle 


On D Day 34-year-old Bede Irvin of 
the Associated Press went aloft as a pool 
photographer and brought back vivid air 
views of the Allied armada as it estab- 
lished the Normandy beachhead. At- 
tached to the Ninth Air Force in France, 
he filmed some of the hottest fighting on 
the Cherbourg Peninsula and took the 
first pictures of the robot-bomb plat- 
forms. But Irvin still wanted to get closer 
to the battle. 

Last week that zeal made Irvin the first 
American press fatality on the western 
front and the eighteenth abroad since the 
war started. Ironically, he was killed by 
a stray bomb from one of the American 
Ninth’s Marauders as he followed the in- 
fantry in the new push west of St. Lé. 
Lee McCardell of The Baltimore Sun, his 
jeep companion, was unhurt. 

The two had halted their jeep for Irvin 
to film infantry moving up behind a 
3,000-plane barrage. Camera in hand, he 
was perched on the jeep when someone 
shouted that bombs from a wave of 
Marauders overhead were falling short 
of their targets. He hesitated a split sec- 


ond too long, and a fragment killed him’ 


as he-dove for a ditch. 

Irvin, an Iowan, left The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune in 1936 to join the 
AP. He worked in the Detroit bureau 
from 1937 until early 1943, then went 
abroad as the first American photogra- 
pher specifically assigned by the AP to 
the opening of the western front. He was 
the first AP photographer officially listed 
as killed in war assignment. 
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teries in use on all of our far-flung battle 
lines. You see, our Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines, and vital war industries ere at 
home, are taking nearly all we can pro- 
duce. This explains the reason why your 
dealer may be out of these dependable 
batteries from time to time. 


How long should a War Bond Drive last? 
Fifty-two weeks a year for as long as the war 
lasts! ‘ ; 


CIGHTER MMOMENTS with 
Eveready Batteries 


“No, siree! things aren’t like they 
used to be in this man’s army!” 


gO ARE “Eveready” flashlight bat- 





FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER...Look for 
the date line ———> 


The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 


of National Carbon Company, Ine. 





- time, quickly, cleanly — no waste. 
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Youcanholditdown 
at a cost of less than 


lca man per week 
A rising tempera- 
ture and a rising 
“number of absentees 
usually go together. 
One reason is sweat. 

Sweat robs the y 
body of essential , Mie 
salt. This loss of i 
salt dehydrates the 
body. It thickens the 
blood. The result is Heat-Fag. Workers 
are tired, easily fatigued. 

Water alone can’t replace the fluids 
lost through sweat. Water alone in hot, . 
sweaty conditions dilutes body fluids and 
causes heat cramps. 

The real answer is water and salt iab- 
Jets at every drinking fountain. Then 
workers who do hard work and sweat 
can take a Morton’s Salt Tablet every 
time they take a drink of water. This ‘is 
the easy, simple, sanitary way to maintain 
the proper salt balance. It is recommend- 
ed by industrial physicians and endorsed 
by America’s greatest corporations, 


MORTON S 
Neat-tas, 


SALT TABLETS 




















QUICK DISSOLVING 
{Less than 30 Seconds) 


This is how a Morton's Salt Tablet 


looks when magnified. See how | 


soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 


dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Case of 9000, 10-grain 
salt tablets 
Salt-Dextrose tablets, 
case of 9000 - - 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 


Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 
800 Tablet size --. $3.25. 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement . .. Write 
for free folder. 





MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicage 4, Ill. 
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The Coming Boom in Violence 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Wars are followed by a public 
hunger for recreation, especially here 
in America where the last two wars 
have given a lot of people a lot of 
money to spend and have left no phys- 
ical scars on the landscape. Sports 
spectacles will boom after this war as 
they did after the last; that much is 
predictable. The names of the char- 
acters who will provide the spectacles, 
who will spill the required blood in 
the prize ring and perform the rites 
of combat in climax games of base- 
ball and football, are a little harder 
to guess. 

If they follow the pattern of the 
last postwar revels, they will do ev- 
erything more violently than usual. 
There will be less order, fewer holds 
barred. It’s not easy to harness the 
force of this sort of rebound from 
national discipline and _ self-denial, 
even when the self-denial has been, 
as in America, somewhat on a vest- 
pocket scale. 

What the crowds want, the per- 
formers will supply. The proper actors 
seem to rise up spontaneously in prop- 
er roles at such times, though their 
conduct may not be proper at all but 
directly the contrary. : 


In 1919, in a blaze of white heat 
at Toledo, Ohio, Jack Dempsey and 
Jess Willard fought the wildest and 
most violent fight in the history of 
heavyweight boxing, at least since the 
Queensberry code put gloves on fight- 
ers’ hands and modified their oppor- 
tunities for murder. It was as primitive 
a fight as you can have under Queens- 
berry rules. Dempsey’s. impulse was 
frankly homicidal, and the crowd 
seemed to share it. Dempsey stood 
over Willard where he fell, each time, 
and knocked him down again almost 
before he could get to his feet. The 
crowd roared approval. I doubt if it 
would have brooked any interference 
with this prerogative of the finish 
fighter, although eight years later, in 
a quieter and politer period, both 
Demfsey and the crowd suffered 
meekly the quite legal interference— 
the neutral-corner rule—which saved 
the title for Gene Tunney. 

The weather at Toledo was fierce, 
the crowd was fierce, and the fighter 
of the hour was fierce. The setting and 
the events, in short, were appropriate 


o 


to violence, even if violence in this 
case was an expression of relaxation 
and forgetting. 

In 1919, the attendance at the 
World Series, in the relatively small. 
ball parks of Cincinnati and Chicago, 
was the second highest recorded until 
then. The country’s interest was in- 
tense; the betting ran high. This lat- 
ter circumstance induced eight of the 
Chicago players to do one of those 
cockeyed, maudlin things which char- 
acterized the time of spree. Under- 
paid, and noting the size and financial 
implications of the entertainment, 
they agreed to take money to lose the 
series. Behind the scandal was a ring 
of socially conscious gamblers headed 
by the former prizefighter Abe Attell 
(not Arnold Rothstein, as many peo- 
ple came to think). 

In 1919, college football. broke out 
in a rash of professionalism for quick 
returns. Athletes signed on where they 
could, using the first names that came 
to mind. The quality of the play was 
high; so were the promoters’ rewards. 
The colleges accustomed themselves 
with startling swiftness to relying on 
football for revenue and winking coy- 
ly at one another over the rule book. 
The foundation was laid, in this wild 
boom time of sports, for the system of 
hypocrisy which educators pursued 
with football for years thereafter. 


Maybe I am overstressing the 
sordid aspects of sport in the era. The 
point is. that people wanted exciting 
sport spectacles as quickly as possible. 
Some corners were cut in providin 
these, but they were high, wide, an 
exhilarating stuff, right out of the 
needle. 

I won't suggest that the coming 
boom will be equally right in larceny 
or other lawlessness. A change has oc- 
curred. Spectator sports, still pretty 
much on the make at the end of the 
last war, have become big business, 
and their promoters have organized 
to protect them against developments 
so raw as to endanger revenues. There 
will be no more Black Sox, and the 
next Dempsey will be pushed to a cor- 
ner at the point of a bayonet, if neces- 


sary. 

But the boom will come, nonethe- 
less, and the program will be elec- 
trically charged as before. 
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Peter A. Juley 
Ashley: Artist and knot encyclopedist 
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Knotty Tome 


When the Sunbeam sailed from New 
Bedford in 1904, what threatened to be- 
come a mutiny turned out to be a mild 
introduction to an encyclopedia. Five of 
the crew had transferred from the Morn- 
ing Star, just back from a two-year voy- 
age. So had the Morning Star’s library 
of 100 books. Left with nothing new to 
read, the crewmen fumed and stormed 
but finally turned to their time-honored 
pestiane of creating chest beckets (rope 

andles) and bag lanyards. Their skill 
with rope interested another member of 
the crew, young Clifford W. Ashley (now 
a marine artist). 

That was what started Ashley on 40 
years’ research on knots. Now he has 
published the result: an immense, :defini- 
tive, comprehensive book-to-end-all-books 
on the art of knot-tying. 

Navy and merchant-marine - sailors 
have to know an average of ten knots. 
“The Ashley Book of Knots” describes 
close to 8,900. It is a running text of 592 
pages, with the author's own exuberant 
marginal illustrations. 

Since sailors have evolved nine-tenths 
of all knots, the book is mostly concerned 
with marlingspike seamanship. Amid the 
welter of well-indexed and _glossaried 
knob knots, crossings, shroud knots, 
hitches, loops, and toggles, these are a 
ew: 

The Matthew Walker, a_ standard 
many-purpose lanyard knot with infinite 
variations is the only one named for its 
ostensible inventor, a British master- 
rigger who when condemned to death 
reversed his sentence by tying a knot 
which the judge could neither “tie nor 
untie.” The largest Walker knot known 





is Eugene E. du Pont’s 24-strand, 21- 





























a It’s surprising how many 
4 Disston products, directl 
or indirectly, spell BA 
NEWS for the Nipponese 
and the Nazis. 


‘»..Somewhere, a lumberjack 
“cuts a tree with a Disston 
saw. Soon that tree is bein 
chopped into chips wi 
Disston Super-Safe Chipper 
Knives. Somebody makes 
those chips into nitro-cellu- 
lose used in making smoke- 
less gun powder which goes 
to a war ship. And some of 
the gun parts and armor 
—_ on that same ship ma 

e made of Disston Steel. 
In fact, Disston files, hack 
saw blades and other tools 
may have helped to build that ship and 
much of its equipment. But now... 


Let’s Talk About Chipper Knives. pisscon suit ana 


Disston steel have produced Chipper Knives with these time- and money- 
saving features: they are easier to grind; they have higher heat resistance; 


they stay sharp longer; they are super-safe; they produce more uniform 
chips and less dust. 


The same kind of skill with steel, the same experience and expert engi- 
neering, which produce Disston Super-Safe Chipper Knives are used in 
making Disston standard tools. Pethaps your plant needs better 

circular saws or band saws, better files, hack saw blades or 

other tools. Sooner or later, you'll discover that Disston tools 

¥s the best answer. Why not write us about your needs now? 

ddress Henry Disston exe, 

& Sons, Inc., 846 Tacony, 
Philadelphia 35, Pa., 
U. S. A. 

















SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
a smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


4 
Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave., at 48th St., New York 
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EXECUTONE 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 
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Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered—without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment wast 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The ‘‘inter-com’‘system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our 
Write for FREE booklet “'K-10"’ 














COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy More War Bonds! 
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From ‘The Ashley Book of Knots’ (Doubleday, Doran) 
Mast lashings: A few of 3,900 knots 


tuck knob. More intricate is the Manrope 


‘Knot, an important lifesaver first known 


in 1841, which Ashley maintains only six 
out of a hundred seamen could tie. 

The Fire Escape Knot, now used as a 
ladder, was supposedly invented by a 
lovelorn sailor. In a race with a rival to 
see who could tie the most knots while 
the girl’s father counted to 50, he won by 
casting one hitch rapidly over another, 
then pulling the end through to make 
100 separate knots. 

Square-knotting was the sailors’ conces- 
sion to adornment. Introduced into Eng- 
land by Bloody Queen Mary, who square- 
knofted for her nerves, it appeared on 
shi board as fringes on sea-chest covers 

cad as gangway screens to shield women 
rr sailors’ roving eyes. 

rang ives specific directions for 
makin oe the 3,900 knots. He says 
the on ‘materials needed for most single- 
strand are fingers and a long, round 
shoestring. An icepick and beeswax are 
adequate substitutes for the old riggers’ 
marlingspike, grease horn, and square- 
pointed sheath knife. 


Knotsman: A_ 62-year-old marine 
painter who looks 40, Clifford W. Ash- 
ley went to sea as a boy and now paints 
sea scenes for The Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, etc. He wrote “The Yan- 
kee Whaler” in 1926 and “Whaleships 
of New Bedford” in 1929. 

For the past eleven years he has been 
so obsessed with sinnets (braided cords) 
and splices, and the writing of his knot 
book, that his youngest daughter grew 
up believing an artist was a man 
tied knots. On the theory that sailors 
these days seldom ashore 





RADIO 


Scott’s Brain Wave 


Raymond Scott makes his living by 
conducting his band over CBS five times 
a week 2 tr oan 4:30-5 p.m., 
EWT) and b jazz tunes with 
the improbable tit ties of Srwilight i in Tur- 
key,” “Dinner Music for a Pack of Hungry 
Cannibals,” and “Businessmen’s Bounce.” 
An ex-engineering student, Scott is also 
quite a gadgeteer, sar iy « in acoustics 
and electronics to make his band, he 
hopes, technically perfect. 

Last week Scott came up with a real 
brain wave. It was based on the electro- 
encephalograph—a device which when at- 
tached to the head records a series of 
lines on paper. Scott reasoned: “The basis 
of every thought is electricity. = more | 
thought about the wiggles’. . . the more I 
think there is a way of interpreting them 

. I believe not only will you be able to 
record the wiggles on paper, but you will 
also be able to do it on a phonograph 
record.” In its ultimate perfection, Scott 
would simply think about a symphony 
and out it would come on a record. 





FM and the Press 


Now that seven months have elapsed 
since the Federal Communications Com- 
mission lifted its three-year freeze on 
newspaper purchases of radio stations, it 
was evident last week that the nation’s 
press—already in control of almost one- 
third of standard AM (amplitude modu- 
lation) radio—was pushing into the FM 
(frequency modulation) field with all 
the strength and haste of a vast and 
powerful industry. 

Currently 45 commercial FM stations 
operate in the United States. Of these 
the press controls twelve. And in the 
FCC files in Washington are approxi- 
mately 200 applications for permits to 
build FM stations after the war. Nearly 
one-half of these have been filed by 
newspaper interests. 

At the same time, newspapers have 
doubled their efforts to get more AM 
stations—at almost any price. Last week 
FCC Chairman James L. Fly issued a 
sharp warning on AM purchases which 
may well set a precedent for further FM 
transactions. The warning followed the 
commission’s approval of the sale of three 
AM stations—each at many times their 
net worth. (For example: The $1,000,- 
000 price paid by The New York Times 
for WQXR and its companion FM station 
WQXQ and the $500,000 paid by The 
Washington Post for WINX—see Peri- 
scope. ) 

Fly argued that the figures appeared 
to include payment not only for physi- 
cal equipment but also for wave-length 
channels—ownership of which is reserved 
to the public by law. He asked Con- 
gress to lay down a policy to control 
such deals. 

Meanwhile, there have been hints that 
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one press aim in picking up strategically 
located AM stations is to turn them into 
television and FM outlets. Leading this 
field is close-mouthed Gardner Cowles 
Jr., publisher of The Des Moines Regis- 
ter and Tribune, who has five stations 
located in the Midwest and East. Cowles 
has hired former FCC Commissioner 
T. A. M. Craven to head what one day 
may become an FM.-television network. 
The fact that most of the leading pa- 
pers have an eye on FM indicates a de- 
termination to get control of a medium 
which would be a formidable competitor 
in other hands, for it’s likely that FM 
will one day supercede AM broadcast- 
ing. FM is static-free. Where AM circuits 
are limited in number, many more FM 
stations can operate in a single area 
without mutual interference. FM can be 
used for radio facsimile newspapers. It 
also will carry the sound for television. 


Top Scripter 


New York University last fortnight 
opened a summer course in advanced 
radio writing. As teacher it hired Jean 
Holloway—who is 24 years old. 

Miss Holloway is younger than many 
of the pupils she will coach in informal 
sessions. One of them is an ex-teacher 
(Dr. Dorothy Kaucher of San Jose State 
College in California), who once spoiled 
Jean’s straight-A college average with a 
B in dramatization. More to the educa- 
tional point, her qualifications for the 
N.Y.U.-job include three of the biggest 
and most solid scripting stints in radio: 
Colgate’s Theater of Romance (CBS 
Tuesdays at 8:30-55 p.m. EWT), Vick’s 
Dangerously Yours (CBS Sundays at 
2-2:30 p.m. EWT), and Kate Smith’s 
Sanka-Jell-o Show (starting Sept. 17, 
CBS Sundays at 7-8 p.m. EWT). 

















Holloway: Script writer and teacher 


Avucusr 7,.1944 __ ‘ 83. 


Five years ago at San Jose Jean 






















































—see that they 
are properly chaperoned. 


In these days of congested trans- 
portation and uncertainty of 
delivery services it is particular- 
ly important that your personal 
effects are insured against loss 


or thett. ; 
Personal Effects Insurance pro- 
vides the necessary protection 


wherever your clothes may go; 
*on business trips or just around 
the corner to the tailor’s or 
cleaner’s. 


Ask a Fidelity-Phenix agent 
or broker for this low cost, year 
around protection. : 












Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


FIDELITY-PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


hich incl i i 
which includes the following companies Vies 
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Impressive indeed is the 
total of 1000 employees at 
The Taft. More impressive 
is the personal pride each 
one takes in serving you. 
And still more impressive 


are our economical rates! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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Your stomach, not 

your head, took the 

beating last night. 

So take 1 to 4 table- 

-spoons of Dr. Sie- 

gert’s Angostura 
Bitters in a little water—hot or cold. It’s 
world-famous as a stomachic—the perfect 
pick-me-up. At all druggists. 





5c sm Buys 
A GOOD CIGAR 





Civilian supplies ore necessarily 
restricted. But if your dealer hap- 
pens to have them, ves may find 
the enswer fo your s ° 
tom WEDGEWOOD PANEIELAS 


PENNSTATE CIGAR CORP. 
ALLEGHENY AVE. & BOUBINGT ST. PHILA.34,PA. 
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International 


Princess Pitches In: Princess Elizabeth helps with dish washing after an out- 
door meal at a camp of Sea Rangers, a British girls’ version of Sea Scouts. 





wanted to become an actress. The first 
assignment in her radio dramatics class 
was to write a script. Jean balked. She 
neither knew nor cared about writing. 
But the dean asked her to write one sam- 
ple. If it proved as bad as Jean said it 
would, she was to be excused from fur- 
ther writing. She turned in the script— 
the next day. Before long it had been 
dramatized over a local station and a re- 
quest had come in for a series. Jean was 
a writer willy-nilly. 

During her senior year she took a mid- 


‘winter vacation in New York. Some 


friends saw a script she had done on the 
fifth wife of Henry VIII and dared her to 
send it to Young & Rubicam—one of the 
mightiest advertising agencies in New 
York. Ted Collins (famous for managing 
Kate Smith to fame) saw the script, 
bought it (later it won the Harper 
Award), and hired its writer. Under Col- 
lins’s tutelage she turned out several free- 
lance scripts. The following fall, at 20, 
Jean was signed to write the hour-long 
Kate Smith show. 


Sic Em, Jell-o: Jean, whose husband 
is Fred Benson of the Navy in Hawaii, 
spends most of her time on her scripts 
and her five dogs, each named after a 
sponsor (Grape Nuts, Jell-o, Vicks, etc.). 
In spite of the fact that she pulls down 
some $1,500 a week, she still wants to be 
an actress. So far she has had two op- 
portunities. She was cast in a recent script 
to say “kidnapped” once. Later she wrote 
herself into a script, turning out a juicy 
three-page part. But time shortage cut it 
to the line: “Your house is on fire.” 
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New School Tie 


The British last week were almost 
ready with their first major step in post- 
war social reform. Since 1941 a drastic 
national education bill has been labori- 
ously in the making. Introduced in Com- 
mons Dec. 16, 1943,. it was precariously 
negotiated step by step (last March Win- 
ston Churchill made a minor amendment 
an excuse for a politically motivated call 
for a vote of confidence—NEWswEEK, 
April 10). Last week it needed only final 
agreement on small differences between 
the Houses of Lords and Commons to 
become law. At the same time, a com- 
mission of educators proposed still fur- 
ther revolutionary changes in the nation’s 
pattern of education. 

The old British school system discrimi- 
nated harshiy against all but the rich. En- 
tering free elementary schools at 5, pupils 
took examinations at 11 to qualify for free 
secondary education. One out of ten 
passed. Unless they could pay for second- 
ary schooling, the other nine continued 
for three years with “senior” elementary 
studies or took vocational training, then 
went to work. As a result, a ing to 
Kenneth Lindsay, former Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, Brit- 
ain did a “most awful thing” in allowing 
more than “85 per cent of her children to 
find their way in the world at the age of 
14%,” after which school, attendance was 


not required. 
As for the upper classes, they had their 
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“public” (English for private) schools 
such .as Eton, Harrow, and Rugby at 
$1,000 tuition. 

The new bill vastly extends free sec- 
ondary education. An elementary pupil 
finishing his sixth year may p toa 
secondary, technical, or new “modern 
school” (also offering secondary work 
though less academic) in which attend- 
ance is compulsory until he is 15. Later 
the age will -be lifted to 16; moreover, 
up to 18 the pupil will be compelled to 
study the equivalent of one day a week 
for 44 weeks each year. Other features of 
the new bill: provision for nursery 
schools; extension of adult and technical 
education; emphasis on health programs; 
inspection pad registration of all inde- 
pendent schools. 


Teachers: Before the war Britain’s an- 
nual new teacher output was 6,500. The 
new system will require 50,000 to 90,000 
more teachers. Facilities to previde a 
year’s intensive teacher-training for 10,- 
000 to 12,000 service men and women 
will be available after the war. Short 
freshener courses for present teachers will 
be continued and improved. The addi- 
tional cost to the nation ultimately will 
reach £80,000,000 a year. 


Religion: A focal point in the new bill 
is religion, only compulsory subject in 
the curriculum. Church schools (half of 
the United Kingdom’s total) must meet 
government standards in equipment, text- 
books, etc., and the government will pay 
half of the building costs involved. But 
many of the schools will not be able to 
raise the balance. The alternative would 
be surrender of most of their autonomy 
to local authorities. To this the schools 
have objected so vehemently that they 
were given special loan rates. 

In handling the denominational-school 
problem the government worked out a 


compromise. It prepared a nondenom- 


inational syllabus approved by regional 
committees representing the Church of 
England, other sects, and teachers and 
local authorities. It prescribed one class of 
nonsectarian religious instruction weekly 
(if parents: object, pupils do not have to 
attend). And it reduced religious teach- 
ing in controlled church schools to two 
classes weekly but required all schools to 
begin the day with worship. — 

On top of all these changes a special 
committee proposed on July 26 that tui- 
tion fees in a large number of secondary 
schools be abolished or graded, and that 
facilities be opened to all classes; that 
25 per cent of “public” school pupils be 
recruited from the working classes with 
their expenses State-paid. Impetus for 
this idea came from the public schools 
themselves: Lower incomes among the 
wealthy, dwindling enrollments, and the 
trend against privilege had put the 
schools on the defensive. Indeed, the 
commission appeared to recognize that 
the public school was at last becoming 
an anachronism. 
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The frst American Ambassador was sent to Argentina in 1872 


os The fertile [ands of Europe, Asia Minor, Persia and 

: Egypt have all contributed to the perfection of Ams 
bassador Wine... the Better Wine for your enjoyment. 
But it required over 90 years for the “Old Masters” of . 
Calitornia vintners to develop 
the rare, exquisitely perfected 
Ambassador Wines of today. 
Careful selection of cach variety 
from California wine districts tras 
ditionally famous for each type 

*. 4 slow and skillful'care... then 
out of millions of gallons of fine 
wines, only the finest are selected 
as Ambassador Wines .. . the 
Better Wines. 


Buy War Bonds. now.to enjoy fine things in future. 
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... through underground pipes from tanks that are housed in these sheds 


Chemical V-Gardens 


Hydroponics (soilless gardening) was 
an Air Forces rehabilitation project un- 
der way last week at the former swank 
Miami-Biltmore Hotel at Coral Gables. 
Chemical farming, with little of the heavy 
work of soil gardening, had already 
helped convalescent airmen who need to 
keep busy in the sun. It also taught them 
a vocation they might find useful after 
the war. 


Water Plants: In hydroponics, 
screened gravel or sand is first leveled in 
a box. to support the plants and hold the 
liquid. Seedlings which were started in 

‘smaller boxes are moved to the full- 
sized gardens. The chemical solution 


a 

containing elements necessary for plant 
growth—is pumped from a _ tank into 
troughs built into the beds. After pump- 
ing stops, the solution flows back to the 
tank and can be re-used. As the quickly 
consumed chemicals disappear, they are 
promptly replaced. 

While chemical agriculture produces 
no greater yield than fertile soil, it can 
produce better-quality vegetables. In 
warm climates, it can furnish three crops 
a year. The method worked so well that 
last week the Army announced it was 
ready to set up soilless-gardening stations 
at isolated outposts to provide soldiers 
with fresh vegetables. To start work and 
train personnel, it sent a series of eight- 
man teams to Ascension Island in the 
South Atlantic, "Canton Island in the 


Central Pacific, Espiritu Santo Island in 
the South Pacific, Port Moresby, New 





Guinea, and Karachi, India. - 


Electronic Microspectroscope 


Through the electron microscope, sci- 
entists can see objects 100 times smaller 
than those revealed by the most power- 
ful optical instrument (NEWSWEEK, May 
15). Last week they learned of a re- 
markable new electronic development 
which will enable them to study much 
smaller particles—areas of less than a 
hundred-millionth of a square inch. At 
the same time, they can measure these 
tiny, hitherto concealed objects and ana- 
lyze their chemical composition. 

This extraordinary experiment in elec- 
tron optics was demonstrated to mem- 
bers of the American Physical Society at 
Berkeley, Calif., by Dr. Ladislaus L. 
Marton of Stanford University, great Bel- 
gian physicist who until three years ago 
headed electron-microscope development 
for the Radio Corp. of America. 

For the experiment Dr. Marton com- 
bines an electron microscope with an 
electron spectroscope. In the microscope, 
a stream of electrons passes through the 
material to be analyzed. Their speed de- 
pends upon the extent to which different 
atoms absorb their energy. And a mag- 
netic field curves their path through the 
field—the slower the electron the greater 
the curve. 

At the bottom of the microscope Mar- 
ton cuts a slit through which the elec- 
tron spectroscope can measure this curve. 
Thus he sees a varying pattern of curves, 
characteristic of the substances under ex- 
amination—just as an ordinary spectro- 
scope shows a characteristic bending of 
ordinary light. Thus the scientist can 
analyze not only the form of the material 
being examined but its chemical content 
as well, as in extremely fine mixtures 
that can’t be separated chemically or 
mechanically. 

















(f look at chemtcal Whi HVLC To many people, chemical warfare suggests a vivid 


picture of lethal weapons in action. But to the G.I., this is only a beginning. For chemicals serve his greater well-being 


and effectiveness in innumerable ways—entering into almost everything he eats, wears and uses. In no phase of modern 
warfare is there greater dependence on chemicals than in the art of camouflage, practiced under all conditions of 
temperature and humidity. Here Dowicides, a group of chemicals widely used in industry to stop mold and decay, 
keep camouflage paint from becoming discolored by molds; canvas and other textiles from rotting. These fungicides 
provide a telling illustration of the use of chemicals as a defensive as well as an offensive weapon. 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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KING BLACK LABEL hi 

Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight whiskies otl 

in this product are 57 months or more old. M 
40% straight whiskies; 60% neutral spirits. 

Made from grain and cane products. er 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky - 
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Beards’ Valedictory 


In 1917, under -somewhat hysterical 
wartime pressure, the academic-freedom- 
loving Charles A. Beard resigned from 
the faculty of Columbia University. The 
New York Times declared, in an editorial 
entitled “Columbia’s Deliverance,” that 
“every man of sound sense and uncloud- 
ed vision” would know that Columbia 
University was “better for Professor 
Beard’s resignation.” 

Five years ago, Hubert Herring said in 
Harper’s Magazine: “The professor’s later 
writings [now] have achieved a nation- 
wide circulation and esteem comparable 

‘to that of The New York Times.” 

Most prolific of American historians, 
Beard has amassed an extensive bibliog- 
raphy since 1817. But to most literate 
Americans he is known less for his solo 
efforts than for the four volumes published 
under the general title of “The Rise of 
American Civilization” and written in col- 
laboration with one of the most charm- 
ingly efficient wives of our time, Mary 
Ritter Beard. 

Now the Beards have brought forth 
“The Beards’ Basic History of the United 
States.” With it goes a prefatory note 
that is itself a landmark in the history of 
the art of history: 

“With this book we bring to a close our 
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can history. : 
: “Guess the Sarge didn’t notice the gas cap on this job* 
hae ee ee, Soest is bitched with BEAD CHAIN so it can't be lost.” 
ly began in March 1900 when the Indiana- : : 
born and Republican-bred Beard, just re- Yes, and the oil filler cap and the crankcase drain plug 
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Butler gave him a job on the faculty. ® ® swivel. Screw re go on easily because the |, ¢ Army Signal Corps 
“Uncle Charley” Beard roaming in sloppy BEAD CHAIN can’t kink. After the war BEAD gasoline-electric gener. 
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Heights, was ore of the university’s most 


; popular teachers—until the 1917 resigna- Can we help now to plana BEAD CHAIN attach- ®-; Clinton, Iowa, 


) Gasoline tank cap 
tion that made the front pages. ment for your post-war product? assembly shown above. — 


The Beards packed their books and be- 
longings in an old car and rattled off to 
their New Milford, Conn., farm. When BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 
not busy studying or turning out an amaz- : . ; - : 

F 1 ; MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
ing procession of tracts, boo s, pamphlets, metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
and controversial articles, Uncle Charley contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
attained @ teashauble reputation as a Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products, 
dairy farmer. 

lone, Charles wrote a half dozen or 
more books of which two, “economic in- 
tegeeretone, of the Constitution and of 
Jeffersonian Democracy, have perhaps 
had a By escred effect upon modern 
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Mary Beard, when not taking care of her THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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AND ANOTHER RECORD.. 
PRODUCTION AND THE NEW 


Metalworking plants will need 
to eliminate ‘‘antiquated’’ meth- 
ods and equipment, if they are 
to meet the postwar challenge 
of competition... better products, 
greater production at lowercosts. 


Conversion to WESSON Carbide 
Cutting Tool methods is aiding 
war production tremendously, 
and, at the same time, setting 
the pace for postwar production. 


From week to week WESSON con- 
tinues to establish new standards 
and make new records. For in- 
stance, here’s another “FIRST” 
for WESSON: 


With piloted carbide reamers spe- 
cially designed and produced by 
WESSON tool engineers. aircraft 
valve-guide-bushings are being 
finish-reamed (for the first time) to 
athirteen micro-inch finish” ...an 
extremely high. precision” mirror 
finish”...on large scale mass-pro- 


WESSON 
COMPANY 


: Ve 
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AGE 


|-- TYPICAL OF POSTWAR 


COMPETITION IT PROMISES 





duction basis... multiplying produc- 
tion many times over, at less cost. 


Finer finish, higher precision. 
greater production resulted. Tool- 
life, too, is greatly increased. High 
speed steel reamers required re- 
sharpening every 60 to 100 bush- 
ings reamed...whereas WESSON 
Carbide Reamers finish 800 to 
1200 bushings between sharpenings. 


The problem was a tough one, 
heretofore unsolved anywhere 
in the tool industry, because the 
bushing material (soft aluminum 
bronze) heated up and closed in 
behind the tool. WESSON tool en- 
gineers, pioneers in the art of 
designing carbide tools, were 
called in because they are in the 
habit of solving tough problems. 
They.did it again... meeting ex- 
tremely rigid aircraft specifica- 
tions. These same men are avail- 
able today to aid you in any way 
they can. Phone, wire or write... 


DETROIT 20, MICH. 
(Ferndale Station) 
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this man’s world. The Beards work to- 
gether on their books, editing and cutting 
each other’s work and rewriting often. 


Lesson: The Beards taught America 
that there were economic reasons far 
more important to the foundation and de- 
velopment of the United States than the 
moral reasons so often stressed in school- 
books. 

In more recent years Charles Beard’s 
popularity has declined among the intelli- 
gentsia. He has been called an isolationist, 
not without some reason. But he, has 
never been grouped with the most ardent 

litical isolationists. The Beards’ latest 

k is in essence a justification for what 
can best be termed their liberal national- 


ism. They do not think, apparently, that - 


“the problem of drawing up a lasting 
peace” even now is as important as the 
grim job of readjusting the economy of 
the. United States. They find this adjust- 
ment the really vital long-range issue be- 
fore the American people. 

As historians the Beards have always 
shocked the orthodox by indulging in 
prophecy. They do not fail in this book. 
Having written off the New Deal as a 
failure when it came to solving the all- 


The Beards write their last U. S. history 


important problem of unemployment, 
they see “nothing in experience to indi- 
cate that the New Deal could solve the 
still greater problem of unemployment 
looming on the horizon of coming peace.” 
They also discern little in the history of 
the Republican party to indicate that its 
professed belief in “free enterprise” offers 
“any better prospects even if . . . feasible.” 

The Beards’ last book will be a dis- 
appointment to the middle generation 
which found something of a new in- 
spiration when the first two volumes of 
“The Rise of American Civilization” were 
published in 1927. It is doubtful if “The 
Beards’ Basic History of the United 














“we got to keep it running” 


What power-plant engi- 
neers are thinking about 
during these decisive days 


* 


1 “The power-plant at our works is my re- 


sponsibility. I can see its lights from 
my bedroom window — and I think of 
the thousands of plants like it all over 
the nation dotting the night like stars. 
They say Goering grumbled about 
our flood of power. It’s more like a 
tidal wave—over 60 million hp.—twice 
as much as all our enemies can pro- 
duce. Power helped put.us where we 
are today. Without it, our tremendous 
job of war production could not have 
been accomplished. ; 

“Funny how you get to thinking of 
engines and turbines and motors as if 
they were alive. Mine have been hard 
at it for 32 months of war now. Unless 


they are given the proper care, they 
aré bound to get tired and worn out, 


“Multiply my plant by some 200,000 
and you get the power-picture all over 
the country. It’s a situation that has 
increased the chances of accidents, the 
possibility of increasingly frequent 
plant shut-downs — at a time when this 
nation needs every wheel turning. 
Never has intelligent power equipment 
conservation been more vital. 


“What can / do about it? Just like 
you, I’ve had to hire some men who 
at first hardly knew a pressure gauge 
from a dial thermometer. But I’ve 
worked out a plan where my more 
experienced hands:can train the green 
help — make sure they learn to do 
things the right way. 

“Another thing, we make a point of 
checking a piece of equipment for 
maintenance and repairs before its 


operation becomes risky. Sure, the 


Works-Manager used to yell! But I’ve 
got him to agree that we really save 
time in the long run. We'd be tied up 
for weeks by a major accident. 


“Every morning I look at the head- 
lines. You can’t help thinking about 
what’s going on over there, You can’t 
help feeling that the very air is elec- 
tric —heavy with this hour of history. 
I’ve got to back up all that fighting 
power with all my power... /’ve got 


to keep it running.” 


This message is published in the interest of power equipment conservation. The 


Hartford Steam Boiler inspection & Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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HANDLING INVESTMENTS TAKES TIME 


Busy people do not have the 
time to handle the details of 
their investments. ‘‘Watch call 
dates, collect income, follow 
up subscription rights, keep a 
record of every transaction.” 


Bothersome interruptions! 
Many investors turn with re- 
lief to the Safekeeping service 
offered by Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company. It handles these 
and other time-taking details. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN GOMPANY 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Chartered Gas 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Come when you can to 


(Québec 


This 17th Century city’s charm 
works twelve months a year. So 
come any time...and let the 
Chateau Frontenac’s warm hos- 
pitality make your furlough a 
dream come true. No car is 
needed...the things you'll want 
to do and see center around 
the Chateau. For reservations: 
write the Manager. 


Chateau 
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States” will inspire a younger generation 
growing up in the midst of a global war. 
But the Beards, used to the vicissitudes 
that have always beset original thinking, 
in their old age (Charles: 69; Mary: 67), 
will not be unduly disappointed. They 
know that history has a way of repeating 
itself and that there may soon come a 
time when the global-minded will revert 
to the kind of nationalism, with great 
stress on civil liberties and the demo- 
cratic process, which they have been 
preaching for 40 years. (THE BEarps’ 
Basic History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 508 
pages. The New Home Library. 69 cents.) 


O Cicero! O Chicago! 


Book reviewers, browsing last week 
through their advance copies of “Pio- 
neers! O Pioneers!” Hilary St. George 
Saunders’s* Britishly sparkling account 
of his recent tour of the United States, 
were startled when they turned page 77. 
“The architecture of the Divinity School 
suggests that only divine inspiration 
could . . .” read the last two lines. Turn- 
ing, the reviewer found on the next page 
these words, surrounded entirely by white 
space: 

“My description of my conversations 
with Mr. Stoltz, chief editorial writer of 
The Chicago Tribune, and of what I saw 
in Cicero has been omitted in deference 
to his request and that of the editor of 
The Cicero Review backed by the threat 
of legal proceedings. Hilary St. George 
Saunders.” 

Each of the next six pages bore an 
identical legend—and nothing else. The 
text began again on page 85 in the mid- 
dle of a sentence about gangsters. 


“Henchmen”; Thus did Saunders neat- 
ly turn the tables on his critics. These 
were the aforesaid editor, William H. 
Maas of The Cicero Review, the editorial 
writer Leon Stolz (not Stoltz as given by 
Saunders) of Col. Robert R. McCormick’s 
Tribune, and three other of the “Colo- 
nel’s henchmen” with whom Saunders 
dined one evening while on his tour of 
America. Ironically, part of the passage 
they complained about had already ap- 
peared in print—in a “condensation” of 
“Pioneers! O Pioneers!” in the March 
issue of the Reader’s Digest. Thus Saun- 
ders described Cicero: 

“Then come square miles of slums as 
bad as anything to be seen in the East 
End of London, the Villette quarter of 
Paris, or the Moabit district of Berlin. 
Small wonder that the suburb of Cicero 
has bred so many gangsters. I would 
willingly commit a great crime to get 
away from such an environment.” 

The passages concerning the “hench- 
men” were rougher and devoid of humor 
and somewhat arbitrarily accused them 
of a passion for Germany.” Immediately 





* Author of last year’s. best seller “Combined Opera- 
tions,” the official account of the British Commandos. 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


A sell-out is a sell-out, our circulation department reminds 
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after their appearance in The Digest, The 
Tribune complained to The Digest edi- 
tors who agreed that Saunders’s book was 
in this instance, distortion of the facts, 
but who refrained from apologizing be- 
cause they felt it best not to prolong the 
discussion. 

Editor Stolz explained his and his fel- 
low “henchmen’s” stand: “To say that 
pro-Germanism was dominant in the 
minds of the four of us or any one of us, 
is quite simply, to lie.” He also quoted a 
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| Acme 
Saunders out-Ciceros his critics 


sent —_ William D. oenge wi the 

YOUR BONDS British Information Services in Chicago, 

- MEAN ao a ee “The —oeen that 

8 our Chicago Tribune staff writers . .. 

DEAD JAPS! had a pro-German. bias is, in my judg- 

ment, so ridiculous that I cannot believe 

Mr. Saunders meant what he appears to 
have written.” 

Th New York the Macmillan Co. was 
silent over the controversy, content to 
let Saunders’s explanation on the seven 
pages stand for itself. In London the 
mild-mannered scholar said he would 
have kept the offending passages in the 
book, except he did not feel like “fighting 
Colonel McCormick in 48 states.” 

@ Saunders’s book is not likely to offend 
Americans outside of Chicago and Cicero 
—although the author, who spent six 
weeks traveling and speaking in the 
United States and Canada, writes frankly. 


Durham Duplex is the original hollow- 
ground safety razor blade—for 35 years 
tops for tough beards. Twice heavier— 
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with - heft and keen, smooth shaving 
wer 
Port you already own a Durham Razor. 
or can get one at your retailers, we wili 
gladly ship you direct, to help conserve 
scarce wartime blades, a special Durham 
Strop Outfit, $1.00, post- 
id. Then you'll enjo: 
combina- 


omy. 
For special strop out- 
fit, send $1.00 direct to:— 


On the whole‘ he admired America and 
Americans, saw a lot in his whirlwind 
tour, and left highly thrilled with the 
country. He writes with charm and 
humor and considerable insight into our 
characteristics. His reminiscences range 
from his experiences in a New York black- 
out, through an appearance on Informa- 
tion, Please!, visits to defense plants, and 
a night spent pub-crawling in New York. 
All in all his is a refreshing account of a 
people “in love with life.” (ProNEERs! 
O Pioneers! By Hilary St. George Saun- 
ders. 186 pages. 7 blank. Macmillan. $2.) 
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ART 


Méndez’ Great Crime 


José Clemente Orozco, David Si- 
queiros, and Diego Rivera, Mexico's three 
greatest painters and once co-leaders in 
the Mexican art revolution, have been at 
odds with one another for years. For one 
thing Siqueiros, organizer of the nation’s 
muralists (NEWSWEEK, July 3), hated 
Rivera, who got most of the credit. 

But last week the trio was pulling in 
the same harness again. The reunion 
stemmed from the fact that on July 18 
a lithograph by Mexico’s leading print-. 
maker, Leopoldo Méndez, was rejected 
by the annual salon of etchings at the 
Galeria Decoracién of Eduardo Méndez 
(no relation). Called “The Great Crime” 
(El Gran Atentado), it was denounced as 
“excessively political” by the gallery own- 
er and the jurors—including the very con- 
servative Carlos Alvarado Lang, head of 
the National University’s School of Plas- 
tic Arts. 





Attacking the Mexican Fascist group - 


(Sinarquistas), the lithograph portrays a 
spell-binder with a braying donkey’s head 
standing on three alphabet blocks lettered 
PAN (For Partido de Accién Nacional) 
and waving a Fascist flag. From these 
symbols springs the ghostly cloaked fig- 
ure of the Sinarquista’s “martyr,” Lt. 
Antonio de. la Lama Rojas, who was shot 
while trying to escape after his attempted 
assassination of President Avila Camacho 
last April. He is pointing a revolver at the 
priest, Miguel Hidalgo (Mexico’s Wash- 
ington), Benito Judrez (its Lincoln), 
and Avila Camacho. 

The refusal of the lithograph caused a 
furor. Press and artists rallied around 
Méndez the artist, against Méndez the 
proprietor. The conservative daily No- 
vedades, called his print “meritorious.” 
The labor daily El Popular termed it 
“Magnificent.” And Rivera and Orozco, 
led by Siqueiros, were back in their old 
groove with a joint manifesto: 

“This humiliating act of discrimination 
was committed against the artist for 
political motives. The reason is precisely 
that the artist defended the progressive 
interest of the Mexican people . . . From 
a patriotic viewpoint, since such action 
against a work of art and the artist is 
frank collaboration with the Sinarquistas, 
we are lodging charges with the Federal 

General.” 


Atto: 

Méndez the proprietor pleaded: “I am 
very emocratic.” But 10 of 37 artists 
withdrew 16 of 50 entries from his salon. 
They will hold their own show at Méndez 
the artist’s Popular Graphic Arts Work- 
shop, center. of Mexico’ s pallticovert 
printmaking. 


Air Force in Tempera 


At Randolph Field in Texas the tem- 
perature hovers around 100 degrees. 
Nonetheless, during their: free time hun- 
dreds of cadets of the Central Flying 





POWERS THE PUNCH 


IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHT...aship, ashore, 
aloft... you'll find wire waging and winning 
battles against crackling cold...high heat 

..corrosive elements. Doing its appointed 
tasks—and delivering precise power to 
cradle a 100-ton locomotive off a siding... 
or ease a roaring bomber onto an emer- 
gency runway. 


YES, you may think of wire as a “‘little”’ 
thing. And you can keep right on thinking 
of it that way. But to every man at Roebling 
...in research and‘in engineering and in 
the mills...it’s the “biggest” thing in our 
lives. That is why America can look to 
Roebling ...for knowledge of a hundred 
industries and wire that is right for each 
..-for century-long experience and up- 

the-minute facilities that produce the kind 


of wire you want when you say... 


It’s a Job 
for the Pacemaker! 


JOHN A ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes 


Va 


Send for your Free 
Copy. Ronrico Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86, 
90 and I5I Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., N.Y.C. 
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Training Command walk the considerable 
distance from their barracks to ths cadet 
mess hall and the administration building 
to see two tremendous, glamorized murals 
about themselves. These were painted by 
the well-known young artist, Dean Fau- 
sett, in no less than twenty months of 
solid work. 

Fausett is a 3l-year-old Utah painter 
who has become famous for his grandiose 
panoramic landscapes of Vermont. At one 
time he sold drawings in Union Square, 
New York, for 25 cents to help pay for 
his education at the Art Students League. 
Now he is a top seller; Art News called 
his New York one-man show in February 
1943 one of the Ten Best of that year. 
The Solomon Guggenheim Foundation 
granted Fausett two successive yearly fel- 
lowships of $2,000 each to do the Ran- 
dolph Field job. He was eager to work 
for the Army because a bronchial ailment 
made him 4-F, preventing him from join- 
ing the armed forces. 

@ The first and largest of his Randolph 
Field pieces, which took sixteen months, 
is a six-panel tempera mural in the Span- 
ish-style mess hall. Covering the huge ex- 
panse of 1,272 square feet, it includes 
seven circular compositions designed 
around life-size figures which form me- 
dallions over the hall’s archways. Counter 
clockwise, in heroic, illustrational style 
and vivid colors (predominantly blue and 
yellow), the mural tells the story of air 
training from dodo (raw recruit) to navi- 
gator, bombardier, or pilot. Fausett kept 
it technically accurate even down to the 
type of scale used on the dead-reckoning 
computer, sextant, and wind-drift meter. 
For research, so that he could get the 
exact feel of his subject, he had flown 
in all types of planes on all types of 
missions, sketched on the field and in the 


air, and attended regular cadet classes. 
Sometimes he would have a man or a 
squad of men come up to his studio in 
the administration building to pose, but 
the extra-handsome cadets in his paint- 
ings are all composites. 

€ The second is four life-size paintings 
of the All-American air team—pilot, bom- 
bardier, navigator, and gunner—installed 
in the rotunda of the limestone adminis- 
tration-building tower. Thanks to fluor- 
escent lighting hidden within the frames, 
these figures spring to life as they stand 
fully equipped, ready to board the planes 
behind them. 

Fausett impressed.the cadets as a “good 
Joe.” One said last week: “He just came 
down here and did a job of work. The 
GI’s understand that. For their money, he 
did it well. We think he’d have done right 
well in the Air Corps.” 


Harry Pennington Jr. 


-.. and studies cadet model tor parts of his Randolph air-training mural 
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An imaginary situation of course, because American 


Central has been producing outer wing sections fast 
and in plenty for many months. « We have made sure 
that the famous Liberator will remain famous if we 
have anything to do about it. « In this same high gear 
after the war we'll produce comfort for the American 
kitchen on a scale made possible by our present effort. 


Photo shows huge jigs on.overhead conveyor for expediting production of Liberator bomber wings. 
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Are you ready? Or—are you’ missing 
something? 48-page Buyers’ Encyclo- 
pedia illustrates, describes 500 items. 
Covers fire, police protection, safety, 
industrial maintenance. FREE! Write 
Gencrai Detroit Corp., Dept. 3-A, 2270 
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MOVIES 


Hail the Conquering Sturges 


Before Preston Sturges severed a time- 
and box-office-tested tenure at Paramount 
to go partners with Howard Hughes as 
an independent producer, he paid off 
with a comedy that does Paramount proud 
and will do its public—whether uniformed 
or civilian—no end of good. 

“Hail the Conquering Hero” is the 
writer-director’s eighth one-man produc- 
tion and close to tops in an impressive 
line-up that began with “The Great Mc- 
Ginty” and was last represented by “The 
Miracle of Morgan’s Creek.” (A by-passed 


Ria 


Sturges called “The Great Moment” will 
be released later in the month. ) 

Although the new film resembles the 
amusing and amazing “Miracle” in that 
it touches on the war and stars Eddie 
Bracken, it represents an advance in the 
Sturges technique. His latest human 
comedy is all of a piece in the blending of 
satire and broad slapstick, the deft dia- 
logue and vivid characterizations that 
counterpoint the improbable story of a 
shipyard worker who descends on his 
home town masquerading (though re- 
luctantly) as a Guadalcanal hero. 

Not that Woodrow Truesmith (Bracken) 





os 


. . and wishes he hadn’t when his home town rithisegs to meet a phony hero 
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ever wanted to fool anybody, or even ’go 
home in the first place. Actually, Wood- 


will row had enlisted in the Marines but was_ 


discharged a month later as a hay-fever 

the casualty. The chances are he never would 

that | have faced home and mother again if he 
ddie hadn’t met six Guadalcanal leathernecks 
the who listened to his sad story at a bar and 
man § deeply sympathized. Particularly touched 
g Of | are a hard-boiled sergeant, who saw 
dia- Woodrow’s father die at Belleau Wood, 


that and an even tougher character called 
3 Bugsy, an orphan who suffers intermit- 
; 





tently from shell shock and a psychopathic 
weakness for mothers as sanctified by 
Whistler. and Christmas calendars. 

Thus stimulated to action, the six senti- 
mental warriors shoehorn Woodrow into 
a borrowed uniferm, tack on a few of 
their own hard-earned decorations, and 
hijack him to Oakridge. The Marine Corps 
strategy at this point is to deploy into 
town on the sly, confront Ma Truesmith 
with her son in all his borrowed glory, 
and then snatch him back beyond douse. 
tion of fraud and court-martial. As it hap- 
pens, all Oakridge, including Woodrow’s 
girl, a perennial mayor, and several dis- 
organized brass bands are at the station 
when the hero’s train pulls in. 

Even so, the Marines land with the sit- 
uation fairly well in hand. While honest 
Woodrow unhappily watches the grateful 
townsfolk buy up the mortgage on his 
mother’s house and enthusiastically project 
a statue in’ his honor, the Marines are 
equal to the occasion. Unabashed when 
Woodrow is drafted to run for mayor on 
a reform ticket, his new buddies take over 
his campaign, electrifying the electorate 
with eyewitness accounts of Woodrow’s 
terrible one-man vendetta against the un- 
fortunate Nipponese. . 

On the eve of Woodrows automatic 
triumph at the polls, even the fascinated 
moviegoer will pause to consider how 
writer Sturges can possibly ease director 
Sturges (not to mention Woodrow) off 
the horns of this touchy dilemma. For- 
tunately, the solution is arranged with 
utter logic and common sense in a scene 
that establishes the beleaguered Bracken 
as an actor as well as a comedian. In it 
the denouement follows a straight line 
between Ma Truesdale’s aromatic kitchen 
and the front porch where the wide-eyed 
Oakridgers gather for the latest install- 
ment in their prospective mayor’s apo- 
cryphal “Guadalcanal Diary.” 

As usual, Sturges has picked his actors 
where he found them, from familiar play- 
ers to newcomers like Ella Raines, from 
old reliables like Raymond Walburn and 
Franklin Pangborn to reformed stunt men, 
cinematic has-beens, even prizefighters. 
And, as usual when directed by Sturges, 
the entire field runs better than form. In 
particular William Demarest (a veteran 
of all eight Sturges films) is perfect as the 
improvising sergeant and Freddie Steele, 
better. known in sporting circles as a for- 
mer middleweight champ, shadowboxes 

a new-career for himself. as Bugsy. 











































































































































































































HE men who do the fighting /ske the Motorola-built Handie- 

Talkie. They say without qualification ... “It’s fine. . . just like 
having a house telephone at your fingertips. We feel safer, stronger, 
because we're always in touch with our command post! Yes, sir, the 
Handie-Talkie is the ‘fightingest’ 2-way radio in this war!” Now 
arid as long as there is an enemy gun pointed at an American fighter, 
the business of Motorola Electronics Engineers will be Redio 
Communications for Victory—more—better—faster! 

The men and women who make Motorola military radio have 
won their fourth Army-Navy “E” award for “production beyond 
expectations”. That, in their opinion, is the best way for us on the 
home front to express our gratitude for the courage and self-sacri- 
fice of our men and women on the fighting fronts. 


The "Handie-Talkie” is another Aloioiola Radio FIRST! 


Motorola Engineers who were famous in peacetime for radio 
_ that delivered peak performance will have pleasant surprises 
for you in Motorola Post-War Rédio for Home and Car. 





GALVIN MFG. coRPORATION « CHICAGO 51 


P Moloricta Radio 


F-M-RADIO %* PHONOGRAPHS * RADAR * TELEVISION * F-M POLICE RADIO % MILITARY RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 



























































Courtesy: Pan American Airways 


Measuring , 
the “Drift” of a Draft 


It is almost unbelievable that big aircraft 
can fly through storm and fog and keep on a 
steady course—yet they do. The instrument 
which keeps the ship on its course, despite 
heavy cross winds or “drafts,” is the “‘direc- 
tional gyro.” 

Naturally, such precision instruments need 
checking, so every “directional gyro”’ is peri- 
odically tested in a machine, which simulates 
the pitch and dip of the plane, to determine 
the “drift” or displacement under rough air 
conditions. Bodine motors furnish the power 
to put these testing devices through their 
complex gyrations. 

Bodine motors are also adding to the accu- 
racy and safety of other wartime equipment, 
and, for manufacturers who are planning post- 
war motor driven machines, over 35 years of 
Bodine engineering experience is available to 
help you select the correct motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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It is freely admitted by Demo- 
cratic leaders that the end of the Ger- 
man war before Oct. 1 would ma- 
terially lessen the chances of electing 
their ticket. That opinion, which has 
been generally accepted for a year or 
more, has never been completely ana- 
lyzed. Is it sound or is it merely one 
of those views that gains acceptance 
by constant repetition? Let us see 
what can be said for it, in terms of the 
probable political and economic con- 
sequences of a victory over Germany. 

On the political side, a victory over 
Germany would destroy the force of 
the keep - the - Commander - in - Chief 
argument. When half the war is over, 
a war leader is not so essential. True, 
the Japanese war would remain, but 
it would be hard to convince people 
that Mr. Roosevelt is essential to 
General MacArthur and the admirals. 

The end of the European war would 
bring home issues to the front of the 
news. It would make it easier for Re- 
publicans to hammer away at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s doniestic record, which is 
admitted to be the weakest side of 
his administration. 

The end of the war will bring the 
sharp problem of Poland to the front. 
If Mr. Roosevelt cannot persuade Rus- 
sia to change its Polish aims, a vast 
Polish-American vote may desert the 
Democratic party. This will be voting 
in an un-American way, but it will 
nevertheless be a stark fact. And these 
votes are in several cities essential to 
the election of the Roosevelt-Truman 
ticket. 

Reliable observers say that we have 
a serious lack of civilian administrators 
competent to take over in liberated 
and conquered territory, especially in 
Germany. Confusion may result. Its 
repercussions in the United States 
would unquestionably be bad. 


On the economic’ side, several 
probabilities cannot help but cost the 
Democrats votes. 

Here and there, unemployment will 
almost immediately appear. Wages in 
casual and non-unionized trades will 
drop. Overtime will disappear. Pay 
envelopes will shrink. The owners of 
many small businesses, losing war con- 
tracts, will be desperate for something 
to do. Discharged soldiers will appear, 


The Political Consecuences of Victory - 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 








looking for work. All this would create 
serious opposition to the Democrats. 
The cutting down of war produc- 
tion will mean that hundreds of thou- 
sands of war workers will be on the 
move. Many will migrate to other 
states. Consequently, they will lose 
their right to vote next November, 
and a considerable proportion of the 
work of registration and propaganda, 
carried on by the Hillman-CIO politi- 
cal committees, will be wasted. 
Among potential voters in the Army, 
there will be the natural letdown and 
desire to go home. Every day the 
soldiers are kept abroad will add to 
that desire. Their votes may show an 
element of protest, even though their 
discontent is unjust and groundless, 
Those who saw the _ psychological 
effect of the Armistice on the soldiers 
in France in 1918 expect the same 
thing to happen this time. ~ 
' It is true that the Democrats will 
still have the argument that their 
candidate is indispensable to peace- 
making. But this appeal has much less 
vitality than the Commander-in-Chief 
argument. To the man in the street, 
peacemaking is remote and impersonal. 
It has no emotiorial impact on the 
friends and relatives of men in the 
services. It is easy to argue that some- 
one other than the President can ne- 
gotiate with foreign countries. The 
memory of the difficulties encountered 
by another war President, Wilson, is 
still fresh. Everybody is for prosecut- 
ing a war; but people are divided 
when it comes to making the peace. 


These considerations are set down 
to explain in terms of practical politics 
why it is generally believed that the 
end of the German war some time be- 
fore the election will take votes from 
Mr. Roosevelt. A final consideration, 
in opposition to this view, is the belief 
that voters, in gratitude for victory, 
reward the head of the nation which 
wins. The melancholy answer to that 
is found in what happened to Wilson, 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau. His- 
tory makes it clear that, while military 
leaders like Grant and Hindenburg 
enjoy the gratitude of their fellow 
countrymen, civil leaders aré not so 
fortunate. That may be sad, But -it’s 
true. : 




















Keeping 
Fresh Foods 


@ From the great producing areas 
of our western states come vast 
quantities of vitamin-rich fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The P. F. E. 
cars—ice-boxes on wheels—are 
specially designed to transport 
these essential foods...to protect 
them from spoilage...to keep them 
fresh regardless of summer’s heat. 


It’s the job of trained employes to 
see that these refrigerator cars are 
properly iced before departure and 
at points along the route. Shipped 
over Union Pacific’s Strategic 
Middle Route—uniting the East 


‘ 


® 
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with the Pacific Coast—these health- 
building foods are made available 
to our armed forces and home 
front workers. ‘ 


The development of the refrig- 
erator car is a typical example of 
American enterprise and resource- 
fulness. As long as hard work and 
personal initiative are encouraged 
and rewarded, our country will con- 
tinue to progress and prosper. Union 
Pacific employes are working and 
fighting, along with other Ameri- 
cans, to maintain the fundamental 
doctrine of equal opportunity for all. 


* Help the war effort by not wasting foods 
— by not paying over-ceiling prices. 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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Its Limited Production 
Assures Unlimited Enjoyment 
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he unlimited enjoyment there is 
in every drop of Mount Oernon 
comes largely from the fact that 
Mount Vernon itself is distilled 
in limited quantities. Ghat gives 
} us ample time for extra-careful 
honing in production. Ghen, after production, 
Mount Vernon is laid away in wood an extra-long 
time for bringing to full flower the smooth and 
delicate taste so highly prized by Mount Uernon’s 
host of friends. “@ Generations of particular... 
palates have learned to expect much from 4 
this patrician among American ryes. And 
it has never let them down in quality 
or character. Why not make Mount 
Vernon your next “discovery”? 


Mount Vernon 


BRAND 


Bottled in Bond... 100 Proof * This Whiskey is 5 Years, 4 Months Old 
National Distillers Producis Corporation, New York 
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